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THE JOURNAL’S COVER 


The photographs selected for the 
Cover have a purpose. This year we 


Journal's 
intend to 


illustrate as best we can the principles of edu- 


cation which were adopted by the 


American 


Association of School Administrators as their 
platform at the convention last March. 
Our picture for this month aims to protray 


that we, as educators, believe That 


universal 


free education must be made available by all 
peoples in the interests of world understanding, 


citizenship, and peace. 
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Learning and reacting are tun wi 
Wew BRITANNICA JUNIOR | 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. It is superb in 
every detail from type to text, professionally perfected for Elementary School use 
«+» full of up-to-the-minute facts that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard to forget. 


— parents...and children...have often 
said they didn’t see how Britannica Junior could be im- 
proved. But we have improved it! We have re-examined 
every word, every picture, every article in the entire set. 
We have designed an attractive, unique 
format with lavish use of color through- 
outand with many 
plates in four col- 
ors. We have 









adopted new typography. We have further refined vocabu- 
lary, improved illustration and screened content. 

The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 

Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, 
experience and understanding of elementary school pu- 
pils—an invaluable aid to instructors for all elemen- 
tary school teaching. Send the coupon for full informa- 
tion today. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








SELECTED CONTENT — No space wasted on 
subjects beyond the understanding of elemen- 
tary school pupils. More space for subjects you 
want them to know 

SCREENED VOCABULARY — Even previous 
outstanding records in vocabulary studies are 
undoubtedly surpassed by mew Britannica Junior. 
SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION — All subjects 
with the same initial are complete in single 
volumes. 

BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT—New Briran- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 
throughout 

ONE-VOLUME INDEX—"'Ready Reference” 
Index in Volume 1 contains thousands of facts 
itself and serves as a guide to the entire set. 


Here’s Why NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR HELPS YOU TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY 
HELPS PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


Complete in one volume, it leaves all text vol- 
umes available for study. 

ARTISTIC AND REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
—New Bricannica Junior contains more than 
5,600 illustrations, 1,400 printed in 2 or 4 colors. 
SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—Tests with 800 
elementary school children helped select the 
ideal type. 

This large legible type is used. 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS — Nearly 
400 eminent authors, scholars and teachers con- 
tributed articles to new Britannica Junior. 
COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY — Prepared by the 
Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica with ad- 
visory assistance from ‘a special committee of 
The University of Chicago Laboratory School. 








Jats 
= (( ‘- 2 : 7 
a ale fy [ QUICK FACTS ABOUT NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
#, 15 VOLUMES * 5,950 PAGES 

TaNw MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 


5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
550-PAGE READY REFERENCE INDEX 
381 MAPS, Including i 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume ‘ 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT SB-J 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 46, ILL. 
Please send me (without obligation) full information on 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR, 


Name___ — 
School. Position = 
Street__ ainsi 

City Zone. State. 
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Each and 


Everyone 





Dear Co-Workers: 


It is September again, that glorious month which marks the end of summer and the be- 


ginning of another year for the thousands of school children and educators in Wisconsin. 


The opening of each school year is an interesting time for new problems arise, old prob- 
lems present a challenge for solution, and added inspiration becomes the educational drive 


Shaft to make this school year better than any we have had in the past. 


Our WEA Committees have been working untiringly to make our profession more func- 


tional. The time for an accounting is here. Our profession has taken a step forward in gaining 


a new and better retirement law for many Wisconsin teachers —a task accomplished through 
the untiring efforts of committees that worked through dark, discouraging days. 


Educational policies are being formed under the guidance of unselfish, outstanding, experi- 
enced leaders in our field. It is our hope that each teacher in each local will take these policies 


and make them an integral part of the daily life of the classroom. 
Locals are being encouraged to become an active part of our great drive forward. 


Realization that the teacher is her own greatest public relations officer in her community is 
receiving added emphasis from those who lead us in that field. 


It is my hope that I will meet as many of you as possible as I travel through the state 
this fall, and that this message will form the basis for enthusiasm and inspiration for increased 
benefits for our profession as we begin another chapter in Wisconsin education. We have the 
green light of progress in our favor. Let us each and everyone become a living part of this 
drive forward. 

Sincerely, 


. bd , 
FLORENCE L. SCHERBARTH 


Your President 
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What Does 53, S. Mean to You? 


by Herbert Dahmer 


WEA Retirement Chairman 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


ILL 53, S., passed during the 1947 session 
of the legislature, brings two major 
changes in the Retirement Law. They are the 
inclusion of a minimum benefit provision and 
an increase in the percentage deduction from 
the teacher’s salary to 6% with the state con- 
tributing according to the present formula. 
The primary reason for the establishment of 
a retirement system is to provide for the future 
of teachers who have made teaching their life’s 
work. Our Retirement System has not ade- 
quately fulfilled this objective for many retired 
Wisconsin teachers for some time. As you 
know under our system, before the recent leg- 
islative change, the amount of the annuity was 
based entirely on salary, the number of years 
taught, and the interest factor. When salaries 
were low, as they were in many cases in the 
past, the amount of the annuity was low. 


Survey of 100 Cases 


A survey relative to the matter of low an- 
nuities was completed some months ago and 
was used to help secure the passage of Bill 
53, S. The amount of the annuity received by 
the last 100 retired teachers, under certain 
specified conditions, was the object of the sur- 
vey. The conditions specified were: 

1. Completion of 25 or more years of teaching 
service in Wisconsin. 


2. Use of both member and state deposits in 
the purchase of the annuity. 


3. No withdrawal from the member deposit. 


4. Omission of cases where more than 5% of 
salary had been deducted. 


5. Cases were listed by number thus omitting 
names. 


In this representative cross section of retired 
teachers, who had given many years of service 
to Wisconsin, it was found that: 

1. The years of teaching experience ranged 
from 25 to 49. The average was 36.4. 


2. The age of retirement ranged from 50 to 
78 years, 3 months. The average was 62.8. 


3. Approximately three out of every four 
selected the 15 year guaranteed annuity. 


» 


A careful study of the features of your 
new retirement law will reveal that substan- 
tial progress has been made during the 
past year. 











Out of this group of the last 100 retired 
teachers receiving annuities under the condi- 
tions outlined: 

2 had less than $20 a month; 

9 had between $20 and $30 a month; 

5 had between $30 and $40 a month; 

10 had between $40 and $50 a month; 

10 had between $50 and $60 a month; and 
10 had between $60 and $70 a month. 

The survey revealed that, starting with the 
lowest annuity and grouping them from low 
to high, we had to go through approximately 
half of the group before the annuity received 
from the deposits of the member plus the state 
came up to $70 a month. 


New Concept Introduced 


The inclusion of a minimum benefit on be- 
half of the state introduces a new concept into 
our retirement system. While this concept is 
new to the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System it has been used in other retire- 
ment systems for some time. Our minimum 
benefit will establish a floor of security by the 
state below which no annuity will be paid, pro- 
vided certain conditions are met. The enumera- 
tion of these conditions is given in this issue 
of the Journal and will not be repeated in this 
article. Upon meeting these conditions one will 
be eligible to receive a life annuity of $2 a 
month multiplied by the number of years of 
teaching service, but not exceeding 35 years 
from the state, provided the state’s deposits 
will not purchase a life annuity of that amount. 
If the state’s deposits will purchase a higher 
annuity one will receive that instead. The an- 
nuity from the state will then be increased by 
whatever amount the member’s own deposit 
will purchase in the way of an annuity. The in- 
clusion of the minimum benefit provision in 
the retirement law will mean an end to the 
payment of annuities of $20, $30, $40 a 
month to those who qualify for the minimum 
benefit. Even if salaries have been low, through 
the use of the minimum benefit, a teacher with 
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35 years of Wisconsin teaching scrvice, will be 
eligible to receive a life annuity that will aver- 
age about $100 a month. 


However, it is true that if salary schedules 
remain at the level at which they are now in 
many places; and provided one can teach for 
a long period of years under such an increased 
salary schedule with a 6% deduction, the 
state’s deposits, will in many cases, purchase a 
life annuity of seventy or more dollars a 
month. Whether or not salary schedules re- 
main at their present level is difficult to deter- 
mine. We all know that in the past there has 
been a wide fluctuation in our economy. The 
minimum benefit provision gives us a guar- 
antee by the state that may be useful in the 
future should salary schedules again revert to 
lower levels. Before the recent legislative 
change a teacher never knew until retirement 
just how much his annuity would be. While 
that portion of the annuity purchasable by the 
member’s deposit will still be based on salary, 
years of teaching experience, and the interest 
factor, that purchased by the state cannot be 
less than $2 a month multiplied by the number 
of years of Wisconsin teaching service regard- 
less of the salary or the interest factor, pro- 
vided he qualifies for the minimum benefit. 
As such the teacher will have a closer approxi- 
mation of the minimum annuity which he will 
receive. 

The minimum benefit provision will offset 
with varying degrees a future rate reduction 
should one occur. On January"1, 1942, we did 
have a reduction in the amount of annuity 
that a thousand dollars would buy. On an all 
over basis it amounted to about 13%. It was 
due to the fact that people were living longer 
than formerly, and because the interest which 
can be obtained on invested funds had de- 
clined. A future rate reduction would affect 
the amount of annuity that the member’s de- 
posit would buy but at least that portion of the 
annuity that the state’s deposit would purchase 
would be stabilized at the guarantee point. 

Earlier Retscreat Possible 

The recent legisl..ive change will make pos- 
sible an earlier retirement. Under the 5% de- 
ducticn and without the minimum benefit pro- 
vision in the law one had to teach until ages 
65 and 70 in order to create an adequate an- 
nuity, particularly on the lower salaries. Now 
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at age 60, even if it should be necessary to use 
the minimum benefit provision, the teacher's 
annuity will be considerably improved. Of 
course, it is true that one can retire under the 
age 50 provision of the statutes, but the amount 
of annuity at this age is wholly inadequate. 

The change in deduction from 5% to 6% 
of the teacher’s salary, with the state contribut- 
ing according to the present formula, will in- 
crease the annuities of members upon retire- 
ment. A fair test of what a retirement system 
should pay after 35 years of service is some- 
times taken as 50% of final average salary. In _ 
order to determine to what extent the change 
in percentage fulfills this test, let us take sev- 
eral of the salary scales selected from the actu- 
arial study. Both illustrations are based on 
rates for men and assume that the member 
enters the retirement system at age 25, taught 
the entire period under a 6% deduction, and 
used 3% interest. In the first illustration it is 
assumed that the member taught the first year — 
for $1600 and received $100 increases each 
year up to a maximum of $2600. At age 60 
using the present rates, this person would be 
eligible to receive a monthly life annuity of 
$124.93 which is equivalent to a yearly life 
annuity of $1499.16. This is 57% of final 
average salary. If he taught until age 65, over 
a 40 year span, the monthly life annuity would 
be $187.70. As a yearly life annuity this would 
be $2254.40 or 86% of the final average 
salary. 

On the second scale we assume the member 
taught the first year for $1400 and received 
yearly increases each year of $75 up to a‘maxi- 
mum of $3200. At age 60 he would be eli- 
gible to receive a monthly life annuity of 
$128.70. As a yearly life annuity this would be 
$1544.40 which is 48% of final average salary. 
If this person taught until age 65 the monthly 
life annuity would be $196.99. As a yearly life 
annuity this would be $2363.88 which is 74% 
of the final average salary. In all of these cases 
the state’s deposits alone would purchase life 
annuities greater than $70 a month. 

It should be noted that the latter years of 
service are important if the teacher wishes to 
build up an adequate annuity. This is due to 
the interest factor and also the fact that in the 
use of the formula the amount contributed by 
the state increases with additional years of 
service. 

You may be interested in an illustration 


5 











showing the total accumulation when a 5% de- 
duction is used and when a 6% deduction is 
used. The total accumulation includes both the 
member’s deposit, and the state’s deposit. Let 
us assume that one enters the retirement sys- 
tem at age 25, teaches the first year for $1800, 
receives $75 annual increases up to a $3400 
maximum and that 3% interest is earned. 


At age 60 with a 5% deduction the total 
accumulation would be $18,135.79 

At age 60 with a 6% deduction the total 
accumulation would be $21,460.64 

At age 65 _with a 5% deduction the total 
accumulation would be $23,546.18 

At age 65 with a 6% deduction the total 
accumulation would be $27,878.42 


Insurance Feature 


The secondary purpose for the establish- 
ment of a retirement system is to provide an 
insurance feature or the building up of an 
estate in the case of death before retirement or 
withdrawal from service before retirement. As 
many more teachers come in this category than 
ever retire on an annuity, this feature of a re- 
tirement system is important. The increase in 
percentage, with the state contributing accord- 
ing to the present formula, will help to in- 
crease this feature. A study of the provisions 
of many other state teacher’s retirement systems 
and other retirement systems in Wisconsin will 
show that the insurance feature of our system 
is better than most. In many retirement systems 
upon death before retirement, there is left to 
the estate only what the member has deposited 
plus the interest thereon. That from the state 
reverts back to the fund. For instance, if there 
was on deposit at the time of death before re- 
tirement $5000 from the member's deposit and 
$7000 from the state’s deposit, the beneficiaries 
receive only the $5000. Under our system, the 
entire $12,000 can be paid out as a death bene- 
fit in a lump sum or in the form of an annuity. 

After the introduction of bill 53, S. into the 
legislature certain developments took place 
which made it difficult to secure more liberal 
provisions during the session. A compromise 
on substitute amendment 1, S. to bill 53, S. was 
affected. It would have been desirable had the 
guarantee been more liberal and the minimum 
benefit available at an earlier age. 


Summary of Improvements 


Although not all the improvements we had 
sought were incorporated in the final bill, yet 


substantial gains have been secured for the 
teachers. In summarizing, the inclusion of the 
minimum benefit brings about the following 
improvements: 

1. Makes possible after 35 years of service, 
if one has to use the minimum benefit 
provision, a life annuity that will average 
about $100 a month. ? ; 

2. Gives teachers greater protection in the 
event of lower salary schedules. 

3. Stabilizes to some extent the affect of any 
future rate reduction. , ; 

4. Provides possibility for an earlier retire- 
ment because of higher annuities. 

The increase in the percentage deduction 
will: 

1. Increase the annuities of all teachers upon 
retirement. 

2. Increase the insurance feature of the 
system. 

From the standpoint of the state and the wel- 
fare of education in Wisconsin the changes will 
create a more adequate retirement system. 

A more adequate retirement system will: 

1. Retain and attract teachers to the state of 
Wisconsin. 

2. Help to induce some young people to enter 
the teaching profession. 

Te the actuary, to the two attorneys who 
worked on behalf of the teachers, to the WEA 
officers and staff, to the State Annuity and In- 
vestment Board and to its director, to the many 
teacher groups and committees throughout the 
state, and finally to the 1947 session of state 
legislators and the governor go the credit for 
bringing about desirable changes in our retire- 
ment law. 





DAYS AND WEEKS 


Between Labor Day and Swim for Health 
Week in June there are 62 special days and 
weeks which schools are called upon to ob- 
serve. Not all, of course, do so. Some apply 
to certain areas or states only. Others may be 
optional. More than forty of the total are 


sponsored by organizations, according to the 


NEA which made the compilation. Apparently 
the influence of the schools is recognized by 
the sponsors. 

It is unlikely that “special” days will de- 
crease. Whether to drop regular school work 
for the time required to recognize present 
“days” and “weeks” and those still to come, 
brings up the moot question, Where does edu- 
cation end and propaganda begin? 
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Your Convention Speakers for 1947 


| pent or underline on your calendar, 
November 6, 7, and 8. Those are the days 
of this school year when you will have the 
opportunity to hear six recognized authorities 
present at your annual WEA convention in Mil- 
waukee a panorama of educational, social, eco- 
nomic, and political views. In three general 
sessions these nationally known speakers will 
give you a review and perhaps a new view of 
the shape of things as they are developing in 
our generation. 


Carl Van Doren 

For Thursday Pres. Florence Scherbarth has 
secured Carl Van Doren and Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer. Mr. Van Doren a former Illinois farm 
boy who could not be 
kept down on the farm, 
forged his way by hard 
work and native ability to 
the top of the literary 
heap in the United States. 
By a recent poll of Amer- 
ican writers, critics, libra- 
rians, book-sellers, and 
readers he was selected as 
one of the ten most im- 
portant contemporary writ- 
ers in this country. He was educated in the 
Illinois public schools, the University of IIlli- 
nois, and Columbia University. After some 
study in England and travel in France and 
Germany, Mr. Van Doren returned to the 
United States, became associate professor of 
English at Columbia, and then turned to 
journalism. Later he became editor of The Na- 
tion and The Century Magazine, editor-in-chief 
of The Literary Guild of America and the 
Reader’s Club. 


Mrs. Eugene Meyer 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer of Washington, D. C., 
will be the second speaker for Thursday 
morning. After graduation from Barnard Col- 
lege she began her journalistic career as a re- 
porter on the New York Sun. Her keen inter- 
est in public affairs lead to her appointment 
to the Library of Congress Trust Board by 
both Pres. Hoover and Pres. Roosevelt. She is 
a frequent contributor to the Washington Post 
and to magazines and is the author of several 
books. 
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Ezequiel Padilla 

Ezequiel Padilla, our good neighbor from 
Mexico, will address the convention on Friday. 
He comes to us with a rich background of ex- 
perience in his own country. A lawyer by pro- 
fession he has served his country in many 
capacities. He has been a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Mexican Senate, attor- 
ney general, secretary of education, ambassador 
to Italy, foreign minister, secretary of foreign 
affairs, and was a recent Mexican presidential 
candidate. As chief of the Mexican Delegation 
to the Consulation of Foreign Ministers at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1942, he received world recog- 
nition for his outstanding work. 


John Guy Fowlkes 


With a background of thirty-one years of 
teaching and administration, John Guy 
Fowlkes, acting dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of 
Wisconsin, will present the 
viewpoints of an educator 
on Friday, November 7. 
His many years of class- 
room work at the Univer- 
sity and his many addresses 
before teacher and lay 
groups throughout the 
state have made him well 
known in professional cir- 
cles. Mr. Fowlkes has spe- 
cialized in the field of administration and has 
been consultant for the reorganization of many 
city and state educational systems. In his char- 
acteristic fashion you may expect him to tackle 
the toughest educational problem and let you 
know what he thinks about it and why. 





Senator Homer Ferguson 


“The hearing will be adjourned to Novem- 
ber 17”, so said Senator Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan who as chairman of the War In- 
vestigating Subcommittee abruptly ended the 
dramatic investigation of war contracts in that 
soggy and sweltering heat of Washington. 
Before he returns to air the charges and coun- 
tercharges of the investigated and the investi- 
gators you will hear him in a more calm 
atmosphere at your convention. 














Legislation in Review 


EA MEMBERS generally will appraise 

the 1947 Legislature by its action on 
state school support and the improvement of 
teachers retirement laws. 


Retirement 

The retirement law amendments as approved 
by the Representative Assembly were introduced 
as 53, S., on January 28. After a hearing be- 
fore the Committee on State and Local Gov- 
ernment it was held pending study by the 
Joint Interim Committee. The bill was held 
in committee and word passed along that it 
could not pass. The committee reported it out 
without recommendation and then referred it to 
Joint Committee on Finance. In order to de- 
termine what clogged the route a meeting of 
the Joint Interim Committee and WEA Retire- 
ment Committee was arranged. A whole eve- 
ning was devoted to get the Interim Committee 
to give its approval to the bill. The members 
were firm in their opposition and suggested 
a modified and less costly bill be drawn. 


Shortly thereafter the Retirement Committee, 
the Actuary, WEA Legal Counsel, and Secre- 
tary met, and the Committee decided upon the 
provisions of Substitute 1, S., which was in- 
troduced April 23. Several weeks passed before 
Joint Committee on Finance scheduled it for a 
hearing. Again, it didn’t move but finally com- 
mittee friends of the bill secured a favorable 
recommendation. On June 26 it passed the 
Senate 26-3, but not until a request of the 
Senate Republican caucus that the bill be non- 
retroactive had been included. Since adjourn- 
ment was in the near future the WEA suc- 
ceeded in having it placed upon the Assembly 
calendar instead of being referred to a com- 
mittee of that house. It passed the Assembly 
on July 1, 85-0, and received the Governor's 
signature on July 31. 

Both a digest of the bill and its provisions 
appear in this issue of the Journal for reference 
by members. Whereas the benefits in the orig- 
inal failed of passage, the increased benefits in 
the Substitute do constitute a material improve- 
ment. 

The final vote in both houses is proof of the 
splendid work of locals, affiliated organiza- 
tions, and groups in cooperation with the Re- 


tirement Committee and WEA office. We also 
had the valuable support of many non-profes- 
sional organizations and would be ungrateful, 
indeed, if we failed to acknowledge the as- 
sistance of Edward D. Brown, Jr., the Actuary, 
and that of Albert Trathen, Director of the 
State Annuity and Investment Board, and J. R. 
Wedlake of the Attorney General's staff who 
gave counsel and appeared before legislative 
groups during the last critical junctures in the 
history of the bill. 


State School Support 

For a year before the Legislature convened 
a statewide committee of citizen groups ap- 
pointed by State Superintendent John Callahan 
on advice of Governor Walter S. Goodland met 
in regular sessions to frame a school support 
bill. Working with the statewide committee 
were the State Committee on School Finance, 
Administration, and School Plants, and the 
County Superintendents Policy Forming Com- 
mittee. Together they labored diligently, 
smoothing out differences of opinion on count- 
less controversial subjects. Apparently stymied 
on several occasions they stayed with the job. 
As soon as the Legislature met, the Assembly 
Committee on Education showed a keen desire 
to cooperate and so the lawmakers joined in 
meetings to draw a state school bill. 

On February 25, 255, A. was introduced by 
the Assembly Committee on Education. It 
would have paid practically one-half the cost 
of elementary and high school education. Hear- 
ings on the bill drew hundreds of school peo- 
ple, municipal officers, and friends of education. 
Open opposition was vociferously offered by 
taxleaguers, the Milwaukee Association of 
Commerce, the Wisconsin State Chamber of 
Commerce, big corporations, and business 
associations. 

Erstwhile promises of substantial assistance 
to education by certain business interests wilted 
at sight of a tax bill. Gone was their enthusi- 
asm, if it ever really existed. 

The anti-school-tax lobby went into high 
gear and gave a demonstration of crushing 
power. 255, A. just stayed in Joint Committee 
on Finance. The statewide committees and edu- 
cational groups supported it strongly, but the 
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Steering Committee and Assembly Committee 
were finally forced to compromise upon a $13,- 
400,000 bill to be financed by a surtax. Once 
more the big interests turned on hot opposi- 
tion, but it received committee approval on 
June 24 and the Assembly passed it shortly, 
78-15. 

Reaching the Senate, the $13,400,000 bill 
did not get a vote. A party caucus scaled 
it down to $8,500,000 with increase in income 
taxes. As in previous instances, big business 
abhorred any new taxes. This pressure together 
with some strang voting resulted in defeat of 
the bill, 16-16. Before the day of tumult ended 
the Senate had passed and sent the Assembly 
a $2,000,000 bill. The result was a committee 
on conference which recommended the bill as 
finally enacted with unanimous votes in both 
houses. 

Since the new aids are at variance with the 
original proposals, only the test of apportion- 
ment and administration will reveal its full 
effect upon our schools. 


Other Legislation 

Other important enactments include a law 
providing for school tax levy on full equalized 
valuation increasing high school tuition limit 
to $5 per week; excluding debt service from 
vocational school budgets; granting juvenile 
judges the right to excuse children from school 
attendance; increase tuition for vocational 
schools; increase school tax levy for Milwaukee 
schools; increase tax levy limit for vocational 
schools to 2 mills; the Joint Survey Committee 
on Retirement is continued; benefits under Mil- 
waukee Annuity and Retirement System in- 
creased; state music supervisor provided for 
Department of Public Instruction; salaries of 
State Superintendent and State Director of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education increased to 
$6500; increased state aid to county normal 
schools; teacher travel expense; holding num- 
ber of supervising teachers; tenure for prin- 
cipals of Milwaukee County; $100,000 appro- 
priation for Surplus War Commodities revolv- 
ing fund; expansion of vocational and adult 
education; lay and legislator commission to 
study education. 


Bills Killed 


The legal minimum salary bill of $1800 
and $1500 received a good vote in the Assem- 
(Turn to page 13) 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


A Look at Our Schools, by Mort and Vin- 
cent. Cattell and Co., 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. 115 pp. $1.50. 

This book has been appropriately named. 
All too frequently critics of public education 
haven't the slightest idea what is going on in 
the schools to cope with present day problems 
in education. 

The theory which some adults and ultra con- 
servative educators entertain, namely, to hue 
more closely to the line of the three R’s, is 
hardly tenable except in so far that they should 
be supplemented with new skills and techniques 
currently in operation. 

The authors have reached their unbiased 
conclusions after years of patient and intelligent 
study through the medium of research, experi- 
mentations, and a thoroughgoing analysis of 
the old methodologies as compared with those 
that are adapted to our present systems of edu- 
cation. They have pointed the way for a better, 
finer, richer education for all the children 
which ‘the earlier schools were not equipped 
to do.””— ARTHUR DtETZ, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Waushara County. 


Learn and Live, by Olson and Fletcher. Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1946, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 101 pp. 
Learn and Live shows how teachers can help 

children not only to know about, but to do as 

a result of knowing. It gives an account of ex- 

periments in three low income areas of the 

United States in which the schools attempted to 

improve the level of living of their patrons. 

In the Kentucky mountains the experimental 
school centered its efforts around the Chang- 
ing Food Practices in Kentucky, Better Hous- 
ing for Rural Florida was the center of interest 
in the second area, while the third experimen- 
tal school was concerned with Stretching the 
Clothing Doilar in Vermont. 

The book presents the story in several pages 
of photographs for “those who must run and 
read”. It also contains tentative plans for in- 
cluding food, clothing, and housing in the 
program of each of the first six grades —LuLu 
O. KELLOGG, Prin., Waushara Co. Normal. 











HILE some teachers have been enjoy- 

ing their well-earned vacations, working 
to help meet the high cost-of-living, or attend- 
ing summer school for professional improve- 
ment, the officers of your divisional associations 
have had extra duties to plan and secure talent 
for the conventions scheduled during the early 
part of October. Programs have been announced 
which should challenge the teachers to strive 
for greater accomplishments for education and 
for their profession. 


* 
CENTRAL WTA—Wausau, Oct. 3 


As usual the Central and Southwestern asso- 
ciations begin the series of annual meetings by 
leading off on Friday, October 3. For the open- 





Jensen Klotsche 
Lake Superior Central 


ing number of the Central WTA at Wausau, 
J. Martin Klotsche, president of Milwaukee 
STC, will grapple with that 20th century is- 
sue which is troubling all thinking citizens: 
“One World—Fact or Fiction.”” Mr. Klotsche 
who has received degrees from the University 
of Nebraska, Ohio State University, and the 
University of Wisconsin has become widely 
known as a discussion leader and radio com- 
mentator on international affairs. For the sec- 
ond principal speaker for the morning session 
the officers have secured Lois M. Clark, assist- 
ant director of the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation of the NEA. 

During the afternoon departmental meetings 
have been scheduled which will give teachers a 
chance to hear and to participate in discussions 
concerning a more effective approach to the 
teaching of their particular subjects. 

Norman Knutzen of Stevens Point is chair- 
man of the convention, and I. C. Painter of 
Wausau is secretary. 
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DIVISIONADI 
SCHEDULEDE 


LAKE SUPERIOR—Superior, Oct. 9-10 


“Education for Self-Realization”’ is the theme 
chosen for the Lake Superior Education Asso- 
ciation meeting at Superior, October 9-10, ac- 
cording to an announcement from LeRoy Jacob- 
sen, president of the Association. On Thursday, 
Robert C. Pooley, professor of English at the 
University of Wisconsin, will speak to the gen- 
eral session in the morning and to the second- 
ary teachers in the afternoon. Likewise Dr. 
Reynold A. Jensen, associate professor of pedi- 
atrics and psychiatry at the University of Min- 
nesota Medical School, will address the entire 
group in the morning and will speak to the 
elementary teachers in the afternoon. Before 
entering the medical profession Dr. Jensen 
prepared for teaching at River Falls STC and 
spent several years directing youth activities 
in Milwaukee. Upon graduation from the 
Medical School at Minnesota he spent three 
years in post graduate work at eastern institu- 
tions and then returned to Minnesota to be- 
come assistant director of the psychiatric clinic 
for children. 

Three speakers have been secured for the 
Friday's sessions. T. V. Smith, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Chicago and 





McSwain Smith 
Lake Superior Lake Superior 


well known participant in the University of 
Chicago Round Table of the Air and a fre- 
quent speaker on the NBC Town Meeting of 
the Air, is one of the headliners. In addition 
to his extensive study of political philosophy 
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he has had practical experience in politics by 
being elected to the Illinois Senate and to Con- 
gtess and was director of education of the 
Allied Control Commission for Italy. He is 
the author of several books on American 
democracy. 

Edward T. McSwain, professor of education 
at Northwestern University, will present the 
views of an experienced educator. A graduate 
of Columbia University he has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Education 
at Northwestern since 1935 and director of the 
Summer Session in 1946. His research interests 
have been in elementary education, child de- 
velopment, and public school administration. 

The third speaker for Friday will be Willis 
E. Dugan, associate professor and director of 
school personnel of the College of Education 
of the University of Minnesota. 

On Friday afternoon panel discussions on 
educational problems will be held. For enter- 
tainment for the visiting teachers a tea and 
social hour have been planned at the close 





Hoffstrom 
North 


Chase 
Northwestern 


of the Thursday afternoon sessions and foot- 
ball games will be the features for Thursday 
and Friday evenings. 


* 


NORTH WTA—Ashland, Oct. 9-10 


Although all the speakers were not definitely 
booked at the time the Journal requested in- 
formation about the North Wisconsin Teach- 
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ers Association convention at Ashland, Octo- 
ber 9-10, Pres. Harold Matthias of Ashland 
announced Chester M. Tobin and Piercy J. 
Hoffstrom as two of the headliners for Thurs- 
day and Friday. For more than twelve years 
Mr. Tobin has lived and worked with the peo- 
ple of many countries in Euiope and Asia. 
His long residence in Turkey and his close 
acquaintance with the Balkan states places him 
in a position to interpret power politics in the 
Near East. As one of the principal speakers 
for the closing session Friday afternoon the 
teachers will hear ‘Mr. Hoff’ (Piercy J. Hoff- 
strom) of the St. Paul Dispatch. He is a poli- 
tical cartoonist and author of the newspaper's 





Kretzmann Brigance 
Northwestern Northwestern 
Western Western 


humorous column, ‘“Hawf & Hawf,” since his 
column is roughly half drawing and half writ- 
ing. He is also known in the northwestern 
part of Wisconsin for his radio comments. 


* 


NORTHWESTERN WTA— 
Eau Claire, Oct. 9-10 

Pres. W. R. Davies of Eau Claire reports 
an interesting program of speakers for the an- 
nual convention of the Northwestern Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association at Eau Claire, October 
9-10. The challenging theme selected is ‘The 
American Teacher—Leader or Follower.” 

On Thursday morning Pres. O. P. Kretz- 
mann of Valparaiso University will keynote 
the convention. As a member of the Midwest 
Conference of Atomic S¢ientists and Religious 
Leaders, he will have a message vital to edu- 
cators. Following him will be Stuart Chase, 
the noted economist and author of several pop- 
ular books on the subject, speaking on ‘‘Infla- 
tion and Deflation.’”’ Due to the large attendance 
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two auditoriums will be used and each speaker 
will deliver his address twice. 

On Thursday evening a new feature of the 
convention will be presented. Julien Bryan, a 
world traveller and photographer who has just 
returned from a trip to Russia, will lecture on 
the subject, ‘Russia Revisited,” and will pre- 
sent the first and only full-length motion pic- 
ture in color to be made of Soviet Russia. 

On Friday afternoon there will be two speak- 
ers of unusual ability. W. Norwood Brigance, 
past president of the Speech Association of 
America and a speaker who rang the bell at 
the Speech Training Section of the WEA con- 
vention last fall, will speak on the theme ‘A 
Teacher's Heritage.’ Following him C. W. 





Bryan Gould 


Northwestern Western 


Mattison, chief of education section, United 
States Forestry Service, will bring home the 
significance of conservation with the subject, 
“The Forest Ranger Rides Into the School.” 
In addition there will be the usual round table 
and sectional meetings Thursday afternoon and 
Friday morning. 


* 


SOUTHWESTERN WEA— 
Platteville, Oct. 3 


For the one-day session at Platteville, Octo- 
ber 3, Capt. Michael Fielding will be the prin- 
cipal speaker for the morning. His subject will 
be ‘After Europe—What?” For 30 years Capt. 
Fielding has been intimately associated with 
foreign countries and their peoples — living 
with them, studying their customs, and obtain- 
ing first hand knowledge of the very factors 
in international relationships which bear so 
heavily on our future national security. For the 
afternoon meeting the Hon. Glenn Davis of 
Waukesha, who was elected to Congress from 
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the 2nd Wisconsin District recently, will ad- 
dress the teachers. Also in the afternoon there 
will be four sectional meetings featuring Lan- 
guage Arts, Science, Social Science, and Mathe- 
matics. 

William C. Kahl of Lancaster is president 
of the association, and Arthur J. Kriewald of 
Platteville is secretary. 


* 
WESTERN WEA—La Crosse, Oct. 9-10 


The Western WEA will feature two speakers 
who will also appear on the program of the 
Northwestern at Eau Claire. (See Northwestern 
write-up for accounts of Mr. Brigance and 
Pres. Kretzmann.) At 1:30 Thursday after- 
noon the Western will open its first session 
with an address by Laurence M. Gould, presi- 
dent of Carleton College, who will be followed 
by Mr. Brigance. Friday morning Pres. Kretz- 
mann will address the general session which 
will be followed by the usual sectional meet- 
ings. In the afternoon round table discussions 
will precede the closing speech by Howard T. 





Hill Davis 


Western Southwestern 


Hill, head of the speech department, Kansas 
State College. Mr. Hill has had a long ex- 
perience as a public speaker and has taken an 
active part in Kiwanis International. 
Preparation for the convention program have 
been made by Earl Knutson of Westby, presi- 
dent of the Association, and Don E. Field of 
Logan High School, La Crosse, secretary. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
During the course of the conventions the 
officials have arranged time for the annual busi- 
ness session which will include the election of 
officers for the following year and the adoption 
of resolutions which constitute the platform 
for education. 
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Back to School 


by Walter R. Bruce 
Principal, Greenwood Public Schools 


Back to School! Again we hear that familiar 
phrase—Back to School. And what will it 
mean for us? 

Back to School could mean that we are go- 
ing “back to the old grind.” It might mean 
another year of drudgery, of trying to manage 
“unruly kids.” To some it may even mean an- 
other period of extreme nervous tension in 
which one is continually “on edge’ because 
of the demands of the profession upon its 
workers. 

But Back to School should mean more than 
another year of troubles, trials, and_tribula- 
tions. Back to School means back to the oppor- 
tunities which are ours to mold the characters 
of the individuals who come under our guid- 
ance. It means another year of the satisfaction 
that can only come to one who knows he is 
doing the most worth-while job in the world. 
It means a period of selflessness during which 
the charatcer which is ours is going to be the 
rule and guide of growth and habit formation 
of who knows how many citizens of this great 
country. 

There Are Differences 


Back to School means that we again have 
the privilege of making great men and women 
out of the boys and girls who sit before us. 
Can this be drudgery? Can this be a grind? 
Only if we are drudges! Only if we feei that 
man is made to suffer and there is nothing we 
can do about it need the work of teaching 
school be drudgery. 

But there are those same old classes! Year 
after year it is the same set of classes! True— 
very true—they are the same classes. Children 
must learn to read, to write, to use numbers, 
to—but why go on? But if one looks there 
are three great differences — three differences 
that can make these same classes a new ex- 
perience every year we teach them. For one 
thing we now have a whole group of new 
faces. Last year’s group is gone, and we are 
now faced with the task of determining the 
abilities and limitations as well as the poten- 
tialties of a new group of students. 

So we must experiment, we must try this 
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method and that approach. We must drill, and 
explain; we must assign outside reading; and 
we must use special projects and selected ac- 
tivities; we must use oral reports and written 
themes. In short, we must try every old method 
that we can think of and look for methods that 
have never been tried before—anything that 
will help us to get better results. This suggests 
a second way in which our work is different 
this year: we are not tied down to any one 
method or procedure even though we may “‘fol- 
low the Manual” to the letter. 

The third difference is that we are working 
in a continually changing world. Ah yes, but 
two times two still make four, you say. Yes, 
we can be thankful that some things do not 
change. But even in a subject as constant in its 
content as arithmetic, a changing world offers 
new applications. Dear teacher, it is your job 
to help the immature minds that you guide to 
see how the subject matter you teach will help 
them live a better life. Use these new ideas to 
create a new interest in an old subject. 

Back to School! Again the school bell rings, 
and again a mighty force of teachers will as- 
semble to show “The Way” to millions of 
young Americans. To some this will mean just 
another year of drudgery, another year of ‘the 
old grind.” But to others it will mean a new 
year of opportunity, another chance to prove to 
the world that teachers can answer the chal-- 
lenge of the times. 





LEGISLATION IN REVIEW . 
(Continued from page 9) 

bly but was non-concurred in by the Senate. 

It is difficult to understand the action of the 

Senate. Reaction to this as to the county super- 

intendents’ salary bill was that it interfered 

with home rule. 

Others which fell by the wayside were the 
truant officers bill, time off for religious in- 
struction, state board of education, breakdown 
of municipal budgets, optional compulsory mili- 
tary training at the University, expansion of 
library service, and the Chamber of Commerce 
lay member board to study education. A Joint 
Resolution to amend the Constitution so as to 
require a two-thirds vote on all retirement, 
pension, and annuity legislation was deservedly 
turned down. 
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It Happened in Cincinnati 


OUR delegates at the NEA convention at 

Cincinnati will look back to the week of 
July 7-11 and pronounce the annual meeting 
as tops in many respects. Above all the weather 
was good to us for at that time of year and in 
that region the heat might have been turned on 
as it has been at other summer conventions. 
However, besides hearing your delegates talk 
about the pleasant conditions at Cincinnati you 
will hear them praise the accomplishments of 
the NEA, proclaim the program and platform 
of the national association, and plug for mem- 
bership in the great national teachers organi- 
zation. Your delegates spent five busy days, 
and as Pres. Pearl Wanamaker aptly put it 
“and a considerable part of the nights in be- 
tween them’ working together on common 
problems as teachers and citizens. 

Officers of the association planned the pro- 
gram to bring about the maximum amount of 
experience in democratic participation. Dele- 
gates from Wisconsin were assigned to definite 
discussion groups each one of which was a 
laboratory for professional problems. In addi- 
tion to the actual participation in these forums 
many reported summaries to the entire Wis- 
consin delegation. At a later meeting of the 
General Assembly reporters from the discussion 
groups gave reviews and conclusions reached 
in the conference groups. In fact the conven- 
tion could be called a modern educational sys- 
tem where delegates not only discussed educa- 
tional and professional issues, but also had the 
chance to participate in and contribute to the 
making of policy. Teachers actually practiced 
the methods which have been talked about in 
education for many years. This time they did 
something about it. The result of this method 
was an enthusiastic body of delegates deter- 
mined to make their experience in and know]- 
edge of association activities count in the years 
ahead. 

Discussion Groups 


The foundation for the successful week of 
meetings was laid by Pres. Wanamaker. In her 
address, she stressed active support for federal 
aid legislation, maintaining separation of 
church and state, and “the objection of or- 
ganized affiliation of the profession, as a body, 
with any part of the national life that enter- 
tains an exclusive economic, religious, or 
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political point of view.” 

In all, there were 28 separate discussion 
groups such as: Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Teachers’ Salaries, Organizing and 
Strengthening Local Associations, Democratic 
Relationships within the School System, Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education, Working Conditions 
of Teachers, and National Commission of 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 

Besides Pres. Wanamaker's opening address 
before the General Assembly only three major 
speeches were made before the entire body of 
delegates. William C. Carr, associate secretary 
of the NEA, spoke on the topic “On Waging 
the Peace’. He simulated his audience to the 
recognition of the place of the teacher as he 
works to make the peace. Clearly and force- 
fully, Mr. Carr advocated the teaching of peace 
in the classroom, working with other teachers 
in support of international programs of an 
educational nature, and the stimulation by 
teachers of people of their own communities 
toward an enlightenment that will make peace 
a reality. 


U.S. Leadership 


Walter H. Judd, Congressman from Min- 
nesota, joined with Mr. Carr in criticising the 
apathy and indifference that exists with regard 
to the solution of international problems. In 
his address, “America’s Place in World Lead- 
ership”, Mr. Judd emphasized four proposi- 
tions: order on an international scope, justice, 
machinery of justice, and men and women of 
the will and goodwill to make the machinery 
work. He stated, “We must tirelessly take the 
lead in this crusade, partly because no other 
nation has such a heritage of trust and good- 
will throughout the world, and partly because 
the stakes for our own future are so high we 
dare not allow things to go by default.”’ 

Paul B. Kern. Bishon of Nashville Area of 
the Methodist Church, also emphasized the im- 
portance of the teacher in the alleviation of 
difficulties that confront the world today. He, 
too, referred to the inescapable position of 
leadership which the United States possesses. 


Sidelights of Convention 


During the hours when the delegates were 
not attending regularly scheduled sessions of 
the convention there was much activity around 
the headquarters of most of the state delega- 
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tions. Those who had candidates for the prin- 
cipal offices of the NEA and those who didn’t 
were busily glad-handing the delegates from 
other states and handing out some of the prod- 
ucts for which their respective states are noted. 
Some delegates frankly admitted they were liv- 
ing on oranges from California, cherries from 
Utah, salmon from Washington, peaches from 
South Carolina, and pecans and Coca Cola 
from Georgia. And to keep clean Ohio pro- 
vided the soap. 


In several headquarters state products were 
on display and colored motion pictures were 
shown to stir the wanderlust of the visitors. 
Occasional drawings from those registered at 
some headquarters sent many a delegate smil- 
ingly back to his own state headquarters to 
proudly show his prize. 

Although the officers of the NEA packed 
into those five days a tremendous amount. of 
work for the delegates who were intent on 
improving education and the profession, yet 
delegates found time to enjoy the hospitality 
of their fellow educators from other states. 











NOMINATIONS FOR 
WEA OFFICES 


All persons desiring to be candidates 
for any elective offices in the Wisconsin 
Education Association shall file their in- 
tention in the office of the Secretary on 
or before 12:00 o'clock noon of the 25th 
day of September. The information re- 
garding candidates shall be approved by 
the candidates. A letter of consent from 
the candidate should be included with 
the filing papers or received from the 
candidate on or before the deadline hour. 
Names may be filed by the candidates 
themselves or by any organization, group 








or person interested in promoting such 
persons’ candidacy. Information upon 
candidates will appear in the October 
Journal. 








Officers to be elected are: President, 
first vice-president, second vice-president, 
third vice-president, treasurer, executive 
committee members from Districts III 
and IV for three-year terms. 
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Isn’t it True? Teachers who worked this sum- 
mer wish they had taken a vacation. Those who 
vacationed wonder if they should not have worked. 


* * * 


= 

Seems to me the chief difference betwen the mar- 
ried-male-teacher and the single-female-teacher is 
that the former must get a job during the summer 
vacation. 

* ok * 

Isn’t -it folly to expect little children who have 
wiggled unmolested all summer to suddenly cease 
wiggling the moment the schoo bell rings????— 
They never do! 

* * * 

It is a safe bet that others can assemble more good 
arguments for promptly joining your local, state and 
national associations that you can present for not 
joining. Do it now! 

ee 

Ac the first faculty meeting of the year one is 
always impressed that so many people can gather 
together from so many remote points at one ap- 
pointed hour. 

ke * 

Our faithful secretary of WEA informs us that 
things were “Plenzke tough’’ during this session of 
the State Legislature. 

* * * 

Millions of little children will enter America’s 
schools this fall in eager anticipation —Beware lest 
we as teachers kill even one tiny spark of this de- 
sired attitude toward school! ‘ 

* oe 

For Cripe’s Sake: Your amateur scribe has heard 
innumerable comments like this, “But there can’t be 
a man with the name—Cripe.” In reply, the gentle- 
man has carried it for nigh-on forty years without 
ill effects! 

* * * 

Printed reports of the Oxford Conference, held 
this summer at Miami University, will be available 
through NEA about September 1—Cost, about one 
dollar. Much important work was done there! 

ee * 

Russell Slade is our new State Director of NEA— 
George Rankin, Milwaukee, is the retiring director. 
It is another of those important, yet-no-pay-much- 
work-jobs. 

* * 

It would be difficult to ‘prove that a poor teacher 
is made better by a mere increase in salary. Growth 
must always come from within. 

x * * 


Let’s all try hard to make that first impression 
upon our new pupils a good one and to make it last 
throughout the year ahead. 
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Executive Committee Meetings 
April 11, 1947 


After considering quotations on the cost of 
publishing ‘A History of Education in Wis- 
consin” in connection with the Centennial, it 
was agreed that it would be advisable to devote 
an issue of the Journal thereto. 

Authorized the Field Consultant to attend 
the NEA Institute of Organization Leadership 
this summer. 

In response to a request it was voted to re- 
instate the Journalism—Publications section of 
the convention for two years, subsequent con- 
tinuance to depend upon attendance and sup- 
port. John B. LeMay of Oconto was named 
chairman. 

May 9, 1947 

Mr. Weinlick, Field Consultant, gave a re- 
port upon his activities, conferences, and meet- 
ings attended since joining the WEA staff. 

The Executive Secretary presented the invi- 
tation to send WEA representatives to the 
National Conference for the Improvement of 
Teaching at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
preceding the NEA convention. It was agreed 
that two of the WEA delegates to the NEA 
convention be chosen to represent the Asso- 
ciation at the conference. 

The Treasurer submitted his report. 


June 12, 1947 

In response to an invitation from the NEA 
to nominate a WEA member to represent 
NEA at the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession in Glasgow, Scotland, in Au- 
gust, the name of Sidney Ainsworth, on ex- 
change last year, was suggested. It was agreed 
that, contingent upon his acceptance, he be 
paid round trip transportation from place of 
employment (England) to Glasgow and living 
expenses while attending the convention. 

Voted to appropriate not to exceed $200 to 
the Public Relations Committee for an experi- 
mental PR conference in La Crosse in October. 

Requested Glen Eye, Chairman Federal Com- 
modities Committee, to present information 
on the commodity program at the next meeting. 

F, L. Witter announced that because of his 
retirement from active educational work (on 
July 1), it would be necessary for the Execu- 
tive Committee to elect a successor for the un- 
expired term. 
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R. F. Lewis of Waukesha was elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Witter as a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Committee extended sincere apprecia- 
tion of his long and faithful service in the 
association and to Mr. and Mrs. Witter best 
wishes for happiness and success in the future. 





How Do You Rate? 


Editor’s Note: This article was made possible 
through the cooperation of the National Association 
of State Teachers Association Secretaries and the 
National School Service Institute. 


HAT is the greatest need in school 

public relations today? Representative 
educators throughout the nation have replied 
to this question by saying, “Give us help for 
the village and rural teachers, That is, help in 
the important job of interpreting the program, 
needs, and the accomplishments of these 
schools to the citizenry.” 

With this in mind, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the School Public 
Relations association has published a 50-page 
booklet entitled Public Relations for Rural and 
Village Teachers, Answers to such questions as 
“How Do You Rate?”, “Do You Know Your 
Community?”’, “Does Your School Serve the 
People?”, and ‘Are You a Community 
Leader?” are given in practical techniques. 

Declaring that “as a group the rural schools 
are still the ‘mired wheel’ of American educa- 
tion’, Dr. Studebaker in a foreword points out 
that in a democracy “‘the most effective process 
for achieving the desired importance in educa- 
tional services is enlightened school public 
relations.” 


Prepared by Specialists 

Each chapter of the booklet is prepared by a 
specialist. To scan a few of the chapters, Minter 
Brown, director of public relations for the 
Kansas State Teachers association, in his chap- 
ter “How Do You Rate?” insists that “‘the real 
success of a school eventually rests on the com- 
munity’s affection and respect for the indi- 
vidual teacher.” Drawing on a backlog of 
understanding through years of teaching in the 
rural schools of Kansas, Brown gives a realistic 
turn to the value of the teacher being a regular 
fellow. He emphasizes that parents in the long 
run judge the teacher and the school on the 
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basis of what is being done for and with their 
children. His is a chapter of techniques and 
practical turns to achieve these ends. 

. Dr. Marvin S. Pittman, president of Georgia 
State Teachers college, discusses numerous 
techniques for making the schools serve the 
people. Particularly does he stress uses of the 
school as a home for community activities. 

Working with community leaders comes in 
for special emphasis through the words of B. I. 
Griffith, assistant secretary in charge of public 
relations of the Ohio Education association. 
Griffith emphasizes the frequency with which 
“the. most important group in school public 
relations is overlooked: the local board of edu- 
cation.”’ This specialist urges teachers to not be 
afraid to advocate improvement in their schools 
and adds, “Your community expects it.” 

The importance of educating the public as 
to who is in school today as compared to who 
was in school thirty or forty years ago is dealt 
with in a concluding chapter by Otis A. Crosby, 
president of the School Public Relations asso- 
ciation. Crosby also emphasizes the fact that 


teachers are experts in child growth and should 
be presented to the public as such. 


A Best Seller 

Already hailed by educators throughout the 
nation as a potential best seller, this pioneer 
adventure is available to every teacher. Edited 
by Arthur H. Rice, who is also editor of the 
School Public Relations association's yearbook 
Today's Techniques, recently off the press for 
its third printing, the Government Printing 
Office reports one state ordering 500 copies on 
initial receipt. 

Public Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers, Bulletin 1946, No. 17, may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for fifteen cents. It is a must 
for every teacher’s library. Especially should it 
be included in the daily reference books of 
teachers in the nation’s rural and village 
schools. Your word of appraisal will be wel- 
comed by Dr. Studebaker and the School Public 


Relations association. 








Your New Retirement Law 


HE bill recently passed by the legislature, 

relating to the retirement benefits of teach- 
ers and changing the required deposit and 
state deposit, has now become law. Briefly, the 
changes are as follows: 


One. The required deposit which each 
teacher shall make is 6 per cent of all compen- 
sation for teaching service instead of 5 per 
cent. However, teachers who have a contract 
to teach which was made before July 1, 1947, 
may elect to continue to have a deduction of 
5 per cent instead of 6 per cent until such 
contract expires. Teachers who so elect shall 
advise the school clerk or other administrative 
officer. 


This increase in the required deposits will 
result in a proportionate increase in the state 
deposits. The maximum base upon which the 
state deposit is calculated is increased from 
$150 to $180 which thus increases the maxi- 
mum state deposit from $325 to $385. 


Two. There is a minimum annuity from the 
state deposits and prior service accumulations 
of $2 per month for each year of teaching, not 
exceeding 35 years, provided: 
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1. Teachers must be employed in teaching after 
the effective date of the law before they can 
enjoy any of the minimum benefits there- 
under. 

2. Are not on leave of absence from a teaching 

position. 

. Have attained the age of 60 years or more. 

4, Have not less than 30 years of teaching ex- 
perience, of which not less than 20 years 
were in the public schools, the teachers 
colleges or the University of Wisconsin. 

5. Must apply the entire accumulation from 
the teacher’s deposits to the purchase of an 
annuity. If any withdrawal has been made, 
the total amount must be repaid with in- 
terest at 3 per cent. 

6. Must never have been an annuitant under 
the teachers’ retirement law. 


Ww 


Three. The law provides that the minimum 
benefits shall apply to teachers over 50 years 
of age who are totally disabled and have taught 
20 years in Wisconsin. 

Four. Teachers should bear in mind that 
state deposits made as of June 30, 1948, and 
thereafter, except state deposits made for teach- 
ing under a contract existing when the law 
became effective, shall be forfeited if their own 
deposits are withdrawn before being entitled 
to an annuity. 


(Prepared by State Annuity and Investment Board 
Office and Wisconsin Education Association) 
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Educational Legislation 


Session of 1947 


Compiled by Wisconsin Education Association 


CHAPTER 28. Permits Board of Normal School 
Regents and Trustees of Stout to provide dormi- 
tories and commons through a nonprofit sharing 
corporation. 

CHAPTER 31. Senior diplomas of graduation not 
to be granted to those who enter military or naval 
service after April 1, 1947. 

CHAPTER 34. Changes certain terminology in 
county normal school statutes. 

CHAPTER 49. Grants State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education the right to receive money 
from the federal veterans’ administration and to use 
may be charged per week not to exceed $5. 

CHAPTER 61. Increases high school tuition which 
may be charged per week to not to exceed $5. 

CHAPTER 62. 40.64 (1) A high school district 
may be established in any contiguous compact ter- 
ritory with an assessed valuation of $1,250,000 or 
more, and the plat of the territory to be included in 
the proposed district approved by the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. A high school dis- 
trict or a consolidated free high school district may 
also be established in any township comprising only 
island territory. The clerks of each governmental sub- 
division affected by the establishment of such district 
shall submit jointly a plat of the territory proposed 
to be included therein. No election shall be held in 
such territory unless the state superintendent of 
public instruction has approved such plat. 

CHAPTER 66. Amends 40.04 (6), powers of an- 
nual school meeting by providing that it may levy 
not to exceed 214% of the last full equalized valua- 
tion of taxable property in the district. 

CHAPTER 72. Empowers Milwaukee school board 
to employ school engineers and makes principals 
custodians of school premises. 

CHAPTER 92. Centennial of Wisconsin’s Admission 
to Statehood. May 29, 1948, the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Wisconsin's admission to statehood, is a legal 
holiday. 

CHAPTER 94. Amends 40.19 (1), the law on teach- 
ers contracts, by inserting the following after the 
first sentence: Such contract, in addition to fixing 
the teacher's wage, may provide for compensating 
the teacher for necessary travel expense in going 
to and from the schoolhouse at a rate not to exceed 
6 cents per mile. 

CHAPTER 108. Excludes debt service and retire- 
ment of vocational and adult education school bonds 
from the annual municipal levy for such schools. 

CHAPTER 135. Vocational boards may charge non- 
resident tuition not to exceed $1 for each day, or 
50¢ for each evening of actual attendance. 

CHAPTER 151. County normal school and county 
school of agriculture tuition. Board may charge at 
a rate not to exceed $5 per week as determined by 
the county board. Computation prescribed. County 
schools of agriculture may charge not to exceed $10 
per week, method of computation prescribed. 


CHAPTER 158. Supervising teacher law amended 
so that any county that was entitled to employ 2 
supervising teachers during the school year 1945-46 
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shall continue to be entitled to employ that number 
until such time as the number of departments shall 
drop below 100. 

Determination of number of supervising teachers 
shall be made on the basis of number of teachers 
employed on March 15 of the preceding year. County 
superintendent may employ supervising teachers in 
addition to those provided by this new subsection 
if approved by the county board, but, no state aid 
will be paid therefor. 

CHAPTER 171. Excusing from school attendance. 
Section 48.24 reads: The juvenile court upon writ- 
ten application and notice to the city, village or 
county superintendent and upon his consent and a 
showing of reasons satisfactory to the court, whether 
for causes or reasons specified in the statutes or not, 
may excuse a child from attending school (except a 
school to which committed) where the child would 
otherwise be required to attend school; any such 
excuse granted shall be deemed as to such child for 
the time stated in the order, a waiver of any statutory 
provision requiring school attendance. No provision 
of this section modifies or abrogates any other pro- 
vision of law authorizing the granting of excuses, 
from attending school, by an authority other than the 
juvenile court. 

CHAPTER 176. Amends 40.53 (6) to empower city 
school boards “to employ architects and engineers 
for the preparation of plans and specifications for 
school buildings and to adopt the same.” 

CHAPTER 178. Effects some changes in trust fund 
loan procedure to joint school districts. Repeals 25.09 
(2) (d). Minor amendments to 40.87 (2) and 
59.075 (2). 

CHAPTER 212. Raises general educational fund 
mill tax levy of Milwaukee so as not to exceed 10 
mills. Also increases school extension fund levy. 

CHAPTER 217. Increases benefits under Milwaukee 
teachers annuity and retirement fund. Maximum an- 
nuity $1650. Also inaugurates the 180 month annuity 
as an alternative to the life plan, and the survivorship 
plan. 

CHAPTER 237. Utility taxes in counties of less than 
50,000 population. Amends 76.28 (3) by adding 
new material to the end of the second last sentence 
to read: provided, however, no such apportionment 
shall be made by the governing body of any town, 
village or city to a joint school district unless the 
governing body of every other town, village and city 
located within such joint school district is required 
by law to likewise make such apportionment of its 
share of such taxes to the joint school district, and 
in such case the amount which otherwise would have 
been apportioned to the joint school district shall 
be retained by the town, village or city for its gen- 
eral purpose. 

CHAPTER 256. Includes principals in Milwaukee 
County Tenure Law. 

CHAPTER 272. Amends state sick-leave law as it 
applies to schools of vocational and adult education. 
The amended law reads: 41.21 (3) (a) Commencing 
with the school year * * * 1947-48 no state aid 
shall be paid for or on account of any school of 
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vocational and adult education for any year during 
which such school of vocational and adult education 
shall employ any person as a teacher, administrator, 
principal or supervisor not under a contract providing 
for leave of absence * * * by reason of * * * sick- 
ness of such person, without deduction * * * from 
salary, * * * for not less than 5 days per year and 
for accumulation of * * * unused sick leave from 
year to year to a total of not less than 30 days but 
no allowance shall be paid for such absences from 
teaching or other educational services rendered in 
evening school by any person employed at least 30 
hours per week in day school. 

(b) This section shall not apply to persons so 
employed for less than 30 hours per week unless 
such persons are so employed more than 10 hours 
per week and are also employed by a board of edu- 
cation for a total of 30 or more hours per week for 
both employments. When a person is employed in 
such dual capacity he shall receive such propor- 
tionate part of his sick leave benefits from each 
employer as the number of hours employed by such 
employer bears to the total number of hours em- 
ployed by both employers. 

(c) In computing the number of hours of such 
employment for persons employed in more than one 
school of vocational and adult education, the aggre- 
gate shall be used. 


CHAPTER 344. Expanded vocational and adult edu- 
cation services. Creates subs. (14) of 41.15 to read: 
The local board may furnish teaching services, staff, 
supervision and administration and equipment for 
the purpose of conducting vocational and adult edu- 
cation classes in other areas within the state upon 
the request of the institution or municipality desir- 
ing the same and with the approval of the local 
board, if any, of such municipality, upon such re- 
imbursement basis as shall be agreed upon. Every 
town, city and village, and their respective governing 
boards are empowered to appropriate money to be 
paid to local boards of vocational and adult educa- 
tion of other communities which render services to 
such town, city or village. 


CHAPTER 356. Collection of high school tuition. 
40.47 (5) (bb) is created: Any school district may, 
at its option, submit tuition bills twice yearly to 
municipalities from which 3 or more tuition students 
are in attendance. The bill for the first half of each 
school year shall be filed before October 15, and 
shall be at the rate of not more than $50 for each 
student in attendance before October 15. When tui- 
tion is billed twice yearly, such sum previously billed 
for each pupil pursuant to this paragraph shall be 
deducted from the tuition subsequently computed 
pursuant to (b) and the remainder shall be the tui- 
tion bill to be filed before August 15. 

Amends 40.47 (5) (c) to read: The school dis- 
trict clerk shall file certified copies of all tuition 
* * * billed with the state superintendent of public 
instruction before October 15 and August 15 of 
each year.. 

CHAPTER 368. Empowers county normal schools 
and board of regents of normal schools to enter into 
a contract with a school to conduct same as a 
demonstration school for period not to exceed 5 
years. 

CHAPTER 393. Withdrawal of support of a county 
to the maintenance of a joint county normal school 
permitted under certain conditions. 

CHAPTER 395. Fire drills. Amendment and new 
section: 40.22 (7) (a) The person having direct 
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charge of any public, private or parochial school 
cil shall, at least once each month without 
previous warning, drill all pupils in the proper 
method of departure from the building as if in 
case of fire. The foregoing provisions shall be ob- 
served except when, in the judgment of the principal 
or person having such direct charge, he shall deem 
that the health of the pupils may be endangered 
by inclement weather conditions. 

(b) The principal or person having direct charge 
of any public, private or parochial school shall an- 
nually render a brief concise report pertaining to the 
drills provided for in this section on forms furnished 
by the industrial commission. Such reports shall be 
made to the state department of public instruction, 
the industrial commission, and in each community 
having a recognized fire department to the chief of 
such fire department. 

Section 2. 101.10 (5d) of the statutes is created 
to read: 101.10 (5d) The industrial commission is 
hereby empowered and directed to prepare and pro- 
vide suitable forms for distribution to the school 
systems in the state through the office of the state 
department of public instruction, for the purpose of 
providing uniform reports on fire drills conducted 
during the year in accordance with section 40.22 (7) 
of the statutes. 

CHAPTER 396. Municipality shall levy not to ex- 
ceed 2 mills on the dollar for vocational and adult 
education schools. 

CHAPTER 431. Penalizes municipalities which fail 
to mark school zones. 

CHAPTER 463. State Retirement System. Section 1. 
42.20 (paragraph entitled “Required deposit’’) of 
the statutes is amended to read: 

42.20 (paragraph entitled ‘Required deposit’’ ) 
“Required deposit” means the deduction, * * * sm 
accordance with sections 42.40 and 42.42 (1) from 
the compensation received by a senior teacher de- 
posited in the retirement fund. 


42.40 of the statutes is amended to 


Section la. 
read: 

42.40 Each senior teacher shall make a deposit 
in the retirement deposit fund equal to * * * 6 
per cent of all compensation received for teaching 
service performed by such teacher. Any member, or 
any person on behalf of any member, may make 
additional deposits whenever said member has any 
credits in the retirement deposit fund. All amounts 
deposited by or on behalf of any teacher shall be 
held for the benefit of the individual teacher in the 
retirement deposit fund for the purpose of provid- 
ing an annuity or other benefit as provided by sec- 
tions 42.20 to 42.54. 

Section 1b. 42.41 (1) of the statutes is amended 
to read: 

42.41 (1) Every employer shall deduct and with- 
hold from the compensation as a teacher of each 
senior teacher on each and every pay roll for each 
and every pay roll period hereafter * * * 6 per cent 
of the compensation of such senior teacher, which is 
paid by such employer. Any person or officer whose 
duty it is to prepare the pay roll for the payment 
of any of said teachers who receive their salaries 
from the state treasury. sh4ll, on each such pay roll, 
indicate the entire monthly salary of each teacher, 
the amount to be paid such teacher, and the amount, 
if any, to be deducted for the retirement deposit 
fund, and shall indicate on said pay roll the total 
of such deductions as the amount to be paid to 
the retirement deposit fund. 














Section 1c. 42.42 (1) of the statutes is amended 
to read: 

42.42 (1) Every contract of employment: as a 
teacher made after July 8, 1921 shall specify that 
it is subject to the provisions of the state retirement 
law, and give the date of the birth of the teacher, 
and such other information as the retirement board 
having jurisdiction may require for the identification 
of the teacher. In any case when such contract was 
made before * * * July 1, 1947 no deduction with- 
out the consent of the teacher shall be made in ex- 
cess of the deduction authorized when the contract 
was made. 

Section 2. 42.45 (1) of the statutes is amended 
to read: 

42.45 (1) The state deposit on behalf of each 
teacher shall be an amount equal to the following 
percentage upon the required deposit made by such 
teacher during the fiscal year, namely, to 50 per cent 
of the required deposit add 5 per cent of the re- 
quired deposit for each year of teaching experience 
excluding the year for which deposit is made, and 
deduct one per cent of the required deposit for each 
$100 of compensation received during the fiscal year 
for teaching service in excess of $1,200, provided 
that the total shall not exceed 200 per cent of the 
required deposit; provided, that in computing the 
state deposit, any amount of required deposit on 
account of any amount of annual compensation in 
excess of $3,000 shall be disregarded in applying 
the above percentages. If the teacher received com- 
pensation for service as a teacher in the public 
schools, the teachers colleges, or the university, for 
not less than a school year during the fiscal year 
the state deposit shall be increased $25. 


Section 3. 42.49 (3) and (4) of the statutes are 
amended to read: 

42.49 (3) When a member has ceased to be em- 
ployed as a teacher, and is not on leave of absence 
from a teaching position, the accumulation from the 
state deposits may be applied by the member, except 
as provided in subsection (7), to the purchase of an 
annuity in the same manner as provided in subsec- 
tion (2) (a), (b), (c) or (d), except that the 
first payment cannot be made before the fiftieth birth- 
day anniversary of the member; provided, that the 
retirement board having jurisdiction, upon applica- 
tion by or on behalf of any member accompanied 
by satisfactory evidence that such member by reason 
of a physical or mental disability is incapable of ren- 
dering further satisfactory service as a teacher, may 
authorize such annuity payments to be made prior to 
the fiftieth birthday anniversary of such member. 
‘When a member ceases to be employed as a teacher 
after the effective date of this subsection (1947) 
and is not on a leave of absence from a teaching 
position, and has attained the age of 60 years or 
more, and has had not less than 30 years of teach- 
ing experience of which not less than 20 years were 
in the public schools, the teachers colleges, or the 
university in this state, and has applied the entire 
accumulation from the member's deposits as pro- 
vided in subsection (2), and the accumulation from 
the state deposits has been applied by the memker 
to the purchase of an annuity as herein provided, 
and when the annuity purchased by such accumula- 
tion from the state deposits, together with the an- 
nuity, if any, provided for the member under sec- 
tion 42.51 (3), when computed as an annuity payable 
monthly to the member during life is less than an 
annuity of $2 per month for each year of the 
member's teaching experience, not exceeding 35 years, 
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in the public schools, teachers colleges or university 
in this state, the annuity to the member shall be 
increased so that the member shall be paid an an- 
nuity for life equal to such annuity, or the actuarial 
equivalent of such life annuity. The increase in the 
annuity shall be paid from the contingent fund. The 
increased annuity herein provided shall not be avail- 
able for any member who has at any time withdrawn 
any amount from the retirement deposit fund or re- 
ceived any annuity under sections 42.20 to 42.54, 
except that the increased annuity shall be available 
for any member who has withdrawn any amount from 
the retirement deposit fund provided that the amount 
withdrawn be repaid to the retirement deposit fund, 
with interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from 
the date of withdrawal to the date of repayment, be- 
fore application is made for an annuity under this 
section. 

appropriated from the general fund to school dis- 

(4) If a member before attaining age 50, having 
made required deposits for not less than a school 
year during each of 5 fiscal years immediately pre- 
ceding, becomes physically or mentally incapacitated 
to such extent that the member is and will be 
wholly and presumably permanently unable to en- 
gage in any occupation or perform any work for 
compensation of financial value, and furnishes due 
proof thereof and that such disability has then existed 
for 60 days, the member shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund an annuity during the continuance of 
such disability in monthly payments of $25 each in 
addition to any other benefit payable to such mem- 
ber. The said retirement board may at any time not 
more than once in any year require proof of the 
continuance of such total disability, and if the mem- 
ber shall fail to furnish satisfactory proof thereof, 
or if it appears at any time that the member has 
become able to engage in any occupation for re- 
muneration or profit, such annuity shall cease. A 
member who has attained age 50 having made re- 
quired deposits for not less than a school year during 
each of 5 fiscal years immediately preceding, and 
becomes physically or mentally incapacitated as pro- 
vided in this subsection, and furnishes due proof 
thereof, and that such disability has then existed for 
60 days, shall be entitled to the increased annuity 
provided in subsection (3) provided that said mem- 
ber has had not less than 20 years of teaching ex- 
perience in the public schools, teachers colleges, or. 
the university, and has applied the entire accumula- 
tion from the member's deposits toward the pur- 
chase of an annuity. 

Section 4. 42.49 (8) of the statutes is created to 
read: 

42.49 (8) The accumulation from any state de- 
posits made as of June 30, 1948, and thereafter, 
except state deposits made for teaching service under 
a contract existing on the effective date (1947) of 
this subsection, for any member who withdraws any 
part of the accumulation from the member’s deposits 
as provided in subsection (1) before such member 
becomes entitled to an annuity from the accumula- 
tion of the state deposits in accordance with sub- 
section (3), except as provided in subsection (7), 
shall be forfeited. Any accumulation of the state de- 
posits so forfeited ‘shall be credited to the general 
fund for the current fiscal year. 

CHAPTER 466. State aid for children residing on 
military encampments. Section 1. 20.275 of the stat- 
utes is created to read: 

20.275 Tuition for children residing on military 
encampment and veterans’ hospital sites. There is 
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appropriated from the general fund to school dis- 
tricts entitled thereto under section 40.21 (2b) a 
sum sufficient to pay tuition and transportation as 
provided in said section upon certification of the 
state superintendent. 

Section 2. 40.21 (2b) of the statutes is created to 
read: 

40.21 (2b) Children on military camp and federal 
veterans’ hospital sites. All children residing on any 
military encampment owned or used by the state 
or federal government or on a site of a federal 
veterans’ hospital who are children of parents or 
guardians employed at such encampment or hospital 
and who attend the public schools of the district 
in which such encampment or hospital is located or 
when necessary to attend other public schools within 
a reasonable distance from such encampment or hos- 
pital shall be subject to the payment by the state of 
the legal tuition on account of such attendance. At 
the close of each year the school clerk of any dis- 
trict attended by any of such pupils shall certify 
under oath to the state superintendert the names 
of all such children who have attended the school 
in his district during such year, the number of 
months each attended, and the amount of tuition due 
the district. The state superinendent shall check such 
report, and if he finds it correct shall certify the 
amount due such district to the secretary of state who 
shall draw his warrant on the state treasurer for the 
amount so certified. The state treasurer shall forward 
such amount to the treasurer of the school district 
and charge the same to the appropriation made by 
Section 20.275. The school board of any district to 
which tuition herein provided for is payable shall 
file tuition statements with the state superintendent 
on or before August 1 following the close of the 
school year on forms provided by said superintendent. 
When transportation is furnished as provided by law 
governing elementary and high school transportation, 
application for state aid shall be made, allowed, 
certified and paid in the same manner provided in 
the case of state aid for transportation of all other 
elementary and high school pupils. 

CHAPTER 573. Provides for creation of an educa- 
tional commission of nine members, five lay mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor, and two Senators 
and two Assemblymen. None of the members may 
be active educators or engaged in the administration 
of education. 

The Commission shall investigate all phases of the 
problem of public education in Wisconsin at all 
levels and make recommendations to the 1949 Legis- 
lature. It shall report its findings, recommendations, 
and proposed bills to the Governor not later than 
November 1, 1948, and the Governor shall submit 
the same to the legislature not later than January 15, 
1949. A sum sufficient not to exceed $25,000 is ap- 
propriated for necessary expense of the Commission. 
The Commission shall cease to exist on April 1, 
1949, 

State aid is provided as follows: Annually 
$1,500,000 for transportation of which $75,000 is 
to be apportioned upon approval of the state super- 
intendent among school districts unable, under tax 
limitations, to provide transportation required by 
Section 40.34. 

Annually $3,000,000 for educational, equalization 
aids for elementary schools. 

Annually $1,000,000 for payment of aids to high 
schools on an average daily attendance basis. 

Annually $1,500,000 for educational equalization 
aids to school districts operating high schools. 
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Whenever the appropriation made for any fiscal 
year shall exceed the legal claims, such excess shall 
be transferred upon order of the state superintendent 
and secretary of state to supplement or increase other 
appropriations. 

Aid to state graded schools is repealed. 

The tax voted for the operation of schools shall 
not exceed 20 mills of the last state equalized value 
unless the district maintains a high school in which 
case the tax limit shall be 25 mills. The above lim- 
itations shall not apply to schools with an average 
daily attendance of less than 10 pupils. 

A county school committee shall be created in each 
county. It shall consist of 6 members to be elected 
by the county board. Three members of the com- 
mittee shall be residents of incorporated cities or 
villages of the county and three shall be residents of 
the towns of the county. The county committee shall 
be nominated by the education committee of the 
county board, and if no such committee exists, a 
committee designated by the chairman of the county 
board. The county superintendent shall serve as sec- 
retary of the committee but shall not be entitled 
to vote. 

The county school committee shall draft a plan 
for school district reorganization of the school dis- 
tricts within the county and shall hold hearings in 
each proposed reorganized district or place conven- 
ient thereto. After approval by a majority vote of 
its membership the committee may create, alter, dis- 
solve, or attach school districts. The order of the 
county committee shall be final except that any per- 
son aggrieved by any order of a county school com- 
mittee or aggrieved by the refusal or neglect of a 
county school committee to file orders of altera- 
tion, dissolution, consolidation or creation when peti- 
tioned to do so may appeal therefrom to the circuit 
court of the county. 

The state superintendent shall advise and consult 
with the county committees. When in his opinion 
any district or districts shall be created, altered, con- 
solidated or dissolved, he may make his recom- 
mendations to the county school committee or com- 
mittees of the territory affected. 

Whenever territory affected lies in two or more 
counties the county school committees shall act as a 
joint committee. If the membership of a joint com- 
mittee is an even number the circuit judge of the 
circuit in which the greatest valuation of property 
lies shall apnoint an additional member from one 
of the counties affected. 

Each member of the county committee shall re- 
ceive a per diem of $5 per day plus other necessary 
expenses and mileage at 6¢ per mile going to and 
returning from place of meetings. Such per diem 
and expenses shall be paid by the county. 

Under 40.34 (1) (e) is added: Boards of school 
districts eligible to furnish transportation may pur- 
chase and operate, with district funds, conveyances 
which meet the specifications prescribed by the com- 
missioner of the motor vehicle department and to be 
used in furnishing such transportation. 

When transportation is furnished under contract 
with parents, compensation shall be not less than 20 
cents per day per child transported. When parent 
and district board cannot agree upon the amount an 
appeal to the state superintendent is provided. 

State aid for transportation shall be at the rate 
of 15¢ per day per child transported whose resi- 
dence is 214 miles and less than 5 miles from the 
nearest school he may attend and at the rate of 20¢ 
per day per child transported whose residence is 5 
miles or more from such school. No aid shall be 
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paid for any elementary school pupil who resides less 
than 214 miles from school or for any high school 
pupil who resides less than 4 miles from school. 
Transportation aid to any district shall not exceed 
one-half of the approved cost of transportation of 
pupils for which the district is eligible to receive 
transportation aid. 

Every district shall provide transportation for 
physically disabled children regardless of distance 
when approved in advance by the state superin- 
tendent. For the purposes of this section the term 
“physically disabled children’ shall be defined to 
include children who are afflicted with cardiac ail- 
ments, blindness, rheumatic heart condition and 
physical inability to walk of any nature. 

Aid to suspended schools is eliminated except for 
transportation aid to schools with more than ten 
pupils in average daily attendance. 

State aid to high schools appropriated under 
20.27 ($3,500,000) and 20.25 (5) ($1,000,000) 
shall be apportioned in accordance with the number 
of pupils including tuition pupils in A.D.A. the 
preceding year in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades in school districts of all classes. In 
addition aid shall be paid to school districts main- 
taining one or more four year high courses in a 
manner approved by the state superintendent on the 
following basis: 

The state superintendent shall determine from the 
annual reports of districts which operated high 
schools during the 1946-47 school year the amount 
of expenditures, exclusive of transportation costs, 
that was required of each district for the 1946-47 
school year, plus 8 per cent thereof, less the sum 
of a tax production of a 5 mill tax levy on the 
state equalized full valuation of the district and 
other aids including federal aids, and receipts from 
nonresident tuition and shall certify such amount to 
the director of budgets and accounts as the amount 
for payment. In the case of school districts com- 
mencing the operation of a high school subsequent 
to the 1946-47 school year the amount of aid shall 
be determined on a cost base approved jointly by 
the state superintendent and the county superintend- 
ent of the county in which the district is located. 

The amount of tuition claim per week shall not 
exceed $5 per week less the sum of the state aids, 
county aids received from the county of residence 
of tuition pupils, and federal aids, except that a 
greater amount shall be payable when a certificate of 
approval of the same shall have been filed with 
the county clerk by the county school committee. 
Upon receipt of tuition claims in excess of the 
maximum specified in this paragraph the county 
clerk shall immediately notify the county school 
committee and the clerk of the school districts 
concerned to meet at the county court house at a 
specified time not later than August 15. A majority 
vote of the committee shall determine the amount to 
be allowed in excess of the maximum specified in 
this paragraph. The amount determined shall be im- 
mediately certified by the committee to the county 
clerk. 

High school tuition shall be levied on a county 
wide basis on all the territory of the county not in 
any high school district. 

In addition to all other aids to elementary school 
districts, state aid shall be paid to school districts of 
all classes which actually operated elementary schools 
or kindergarten to eighth grade or first grade to 
eighth grade with an average daily attendance of 15 
or more pupils in a manner approved by the state 
superintendent, as follows: The state superintendent 
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shali determine from the annual financial report of 
each of such school districts which actually operated 
schools during the 1946-47 school year, the amount 
of expenditures, exclusive of transportation costs, 
that were required for that year, plus 8 per cent 
thereof, less the sum of a tax production of 7 mills 
on the state equalized full valuation of the district 
and other aids including federal aids and receipts 
from nonresident tuition, and shall certify to the 
director of budget and accounts such amount for 
payment. In the case of districts commencing the 
actual operation of school as provided in this sec- 
tion subsequent to the 1946-47 school year the 
amount of aid shall be determined on a cost base 
approved jointly by the state superintendent and the 
county superintendent of the county in which the 
district is located. 

This act is emergency legislation and all of its 
provisions shall expire June 30, 1949. 

CHAPTER 512. Provides that any school district 
with a population of 500 or more may by resolution 
adopted by the majority of ballots cast substitute 
for its district board of 3 members a five member 
board to be elected at the next annual meeting or 
the next referendum election. The two members 
whose terms have not expired shall complete their 
respective terms and the respective offices for which 
they were elected. 

Municipal boards upon being ‘satisfied that a newly 
created district contains a population of 500 or 
more may upon creating the new district order that 
a district board of five members shall be elected. 
The state superintendent in creating a new district 
of 500 or more may likewise direct that a board of 
five members ‘be elected. 

CHAPTER 517. The school district board of dis- 
tricts in counties containing less than 500,000 popu- 
lation, may, as a condition of employment, require 
periodic health examinations of all school employes. 
If such examinations are ordered, they shall be 
required of every school employe of the district 
except those objecting thereto on religious grounds. 
No employe shall be discriminated against for rais- 
ing such objection unless there is reasonable cause 
to believe that he is infected with a communicable 
disease. The cost of such examinations, including 
x-rays, shall be paid out of district funds. The em- 
ploye may be examined by any licensed physician 
selected by the employe. Such physician shall make 
confidential a report of such examination and chest 
x-rays on a standard form to be prepared by the 
state board of health to a licensed physician em- 
ployed by the board of education, who shall make 
recommendations therefrom to the board and to’ the 
employe. 

A “school employe’ is defined as anyone em- 
ployed by the board of education of the school dis- 
trict who comes in contact with children or who 
handles or prepares food for children while they 
are under the supervision of school authorities. 

The school district board of districts in counties 
containing less than 500.00 population may require 
periodic health examinations of school children, by 
licensed physicians, under supervision of local and 
state boards of health, and may pay the cost of such 
examinations out of district funds. 

CHAPTER 529. Provides payment of aid for handi- 
capped children from county homes or other insti- 
tutions where educational facilities are provided. 
The educational facilities provided are to be under 
the supervision of the county superintendent as well 
as the state superintendent. Permits counties to es- 
tablish instructional centers for handicapped children 
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upon application of county superintendent upon 
authorization of the county board. Such cost to be 
paid that portion of the valuation of the county 
under the county superintendent. 

Education for the handicapped may be provided 
either through home instruction, extension courses 
or any other suitable means by school districts or 
counties for children physically unable to attend 
school. The cost of instruction for such elementary 
children shall be paid one-half by the district of the 
child’s residence and one-half by the state (however, 
no state appropriation is provided), and the cost of 
home instruction given to such high school students 
by the district of residence and in the case of pupils 
who do not live in a high school district in the same 
manner as for other high school nonresident pupils 
when such physically disabled nonresident high school 
pupils are enrolled in a public high school or voca- 
tional school. Pupils who require instruction under 
the provisions of this section shall be considered as 
being in attendance in the school district of their 
enrollment. All sanatoria or convalescent homes pro- 
viding care for children between the ages of five and 
18 shall provide instruction for children who are 
physically able to receive it. Credit for such work 
satisfactorily completed shall be granted by the 
proper school authorities. The state reimbursement 
made for any child who receives instruction under 
this subsection shall not exceed $100 for any one 
year. (However, no state appropriations provided). 
Whenever a teacher regularly employed for home 
sanatoria, or convalescent home instruction by the 
school district, gives such instruction outside of 
regular school hours, he shall be paid for the home 
instruction in addition to his regular salary. Teachers 
employed under this section must be legally qualified. 


CHAPTER 542. Special meetings to transact any 
business properly within the powers of the annual 
meeting shall be called in the manner prescribed in 
the present statutes. If the request for such meeting 
includes any subject not within the power of the 
district meeting, the clerk shall reject such subject 
and notify each elector signing the request. 


CHAPTER 552. Districts findirig it impossible to 
conduct school because of an emergency, provid- 
ing a written finding of fact that an emergency ex- 
ists and stating the nature thereof is made by the 
county superintendent, shall be eligible for state and 
county aids for a period of two years as though they 
operated their schools. 


CHAPTER 554. The state superintendent shall ap- 
point as a member of his department a supervisor 
of musical education and fix his duties and salary 
and direct his work. An annual appropriation of 
$7,500 is made for this purpose. 


CHAPTER 561. Provides aid for county normals 
if such school has employed 3 or more teachers in- 
cluding the principal and has been maintained in a 
manner satisfactory to the state superintendent equal 
to amount expended for instruction, school supplies 
and operation during the school year but not to ex- 
ceed $10,500 to any school employing three such 
teachers, and not to exceed $13,000 to any school 
employing four such teachers and an amount equal 
to the average salary of all teachers in the school 
exclusive of the principal, but not to exceed $2,500 
for each teacher employed in excess of four includ- 
ing the principal. Additional payment to be made 
to schools operating more than nine months. 

County normals employing two teachers including 
the principal shall receive an amount equal to the 
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sum expended for instruction, school supplies, and 
operation, but not to exceed $6,000 for any such 
school. This last provision shall not apply to any 
school year ending after June 30, 1947. 


CHAPTER 568. Provides that the Governor appoint 
the Board of Normal School Regents by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

CHAPTER 586. Provides that where counties have 
acquired property for veterans housing and such 
facilities are exempt from general taxation the 
county board may appropriate money and pay any 
school district including joint school districts a sum 
of money in lieu of taxes. Where the school popula- 
tion resulting from the county veterans’ housing re- 
quires additional facilities which the district can- 
not legally finance, the county board may appropri- 
ate money to be used for purchase of land, erection, 
and equipment of such necessary facilities. 

CHAPTER 590. Appropriates $100,000 to be used 
as a revolving appropriation for the procurement of 
surplus war commodities for resale at cost plus 
handling charges to school districts desiring such 
commodities. The proceeds from such resales to 
school districts shall be paid into the general fund 
and credited back to this appropriation. 


CHAPTER 595. Appropriates $2,500 to prepare and 
distribute material on cooperative marketing and con- 
sumers cooperatives and $500 to prepare and dis- 
tribute material on conservation of natural resources. 


CHAPTER 610. Changes the law which permits 
school boards to levy a tax if the district has not 
voted a sufficient amount to maintain a school term 
for eight months to vote a tax to maintain a school 
term nine months. Also provides that if the annual 
school meeting for 1947-48 school year voted a tax 
levy in excess of the amount required to maintain 
and operate its school for the 1947-48 school year 
under the provisions of Chapter 573, Laws of 1947, 
the school board may on its own order certify to 
the municipal clerk or clerks an amount adjusted 
to meet the provisions of said Chapter 573, Laws 
of 1947. 





ANNUAL APPROPRIATION 1947-1949 


Transportation $1,500,000 
Supervising Teachers 600,000* 
Elementary Schools—Distribution, old law 4,425,000 
Elementary Schools—Equalization, new ~. 3,000,000 
[a a ee ee eee 4,500,000 


High Schools—Equalization ~--~-----~- 1,500,000 
County Normal Schools -----------~--- 280,000 
Co: See. Met and We Be: 6 05.-.<.- 8,000 
Vocational and Adult Education ~----- 420,000 
Handicapped and Day Schools: 
DH. oso oa esaae $ 33,000 and 36,000 
pt ER SEA aS baie SE Loe 155,000 
Defective Speech ~_--~-- 110,000 and 125,000 
Physically Disabled _..-.--_-_---__- 185,000 
Mentally Defective --.. 306,000 and 325,000 


Budget Bill appropirated $140,000 for St. Gr. and 
Jr. H. S. but 255, A. repealed aid to these schools. 


* For the biennium. 

















Home School 


WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 


“Together We Build’ 


A. W. Zellmer 


Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 








S WISCONSIN opens its state Centennial observance the National Congress of Parents 
Aina Teachers completes its fiftieth year of activity in the nation. This new year, because 
of its special significance in Wisconsin, will challenge members of the PTA to serve our state 
with even greater effectiveness. 

We shall use Centennial year as an occasion to strengthen our program of study and 
action. This will be the most satisfying method of calling attention to our contributions of the 
past thirty-seven years in the interests of Wéisconsin’s schools and children. 

As we move forward into the new program, we hope again to have the 
interest, encouragement, and cooperation of school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. Teachers can achieve best results with children when 
both the home and school cooperate actively. This is possible in an organ- 
ized way through the local parent-teacher organization which includes in its 
membership those persons most interested in children and therefore also in 
schools. No time is lost for the child in acquaintanceship between parent 
and teacher when a well organized PTA is functioning. Teachers need the 
support of parents in making the process of education carry over into the 
home life of children. The parent-teacher organization provides the frame- 
work by which study and action beneficial to parent and child alike can be 
carried out. 

The Congress motto for Wisconsin this year is “Together We Build’. This can be inter- 
preted in a variety of ways but basically expresses two ideals; first, the inherent construc- 
tive attitude of the PTA in building well today for tomorrow, and second, the idea of parents 
and teachers working together in assuring that future by means of a planned program. 

Our work program for the year is embodied in the resolutions adopted at the time of the 
annual state convention in Superior, Wisconsin, by delegates from the 477 local associations. 
These resolutions, too lengthy to be quoted in full here, are concerned with (1) child protec- 
tion from delinquency, (2) continuance of strong financial support for public education with 
adequate salary schedules for teachers, (3) emphasis on health needs of children with parent 
education concerning their duties to pre-school children and older youth, (4) encouragement 
of safety education to conserve human resources and education in conservation of natural re- 
sources, (5) cooperation in education of youth for world understanding. 

These resolutions comprise the Wisconsin Congress interpretation of the national four- 
point program being stressed these three years. Through them, and guided by the particular 
needs in various localities, we shall carry forward our program of study and activity. 

We invite the guidance of the school administrator in planning and carrying out this 
program. He may be sure that the PTA members’ first interest is in supporting his school so 
that the work of teachers with children can be most effective. 

Our State Congress stands ready to assist any Wisconsin superintendent, principal or teacher 
in forming a Congress parent-teacher organization and in guiding it to function properly 
according to our objects. 

Parents and teachers must work together with the same recognized objectives if the child 
is to fully benefit. 
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PTA in the Eyes 
Of the Selfish Teacher 


by Roy T. Ragatz 
State Publicity Chairman 


For years earnest PTA workers have ap- 
pealed to the idealistic side of the teacher. 

“You love children, or you wouldn’t be in 
teaching”, is the theme of our traditional ap- 
peal to you, as a teacher. “You want young 
America to grow up strong in the ideals of 
democracy; you wish to counteract growing 
juvenile delinquency; you share with the home 
the joy of watching young lives and characters 
develop in the full glory of Christian brother- 
hood—if you haven’t been to a teachers’ meet- 
ing for the past week let us remind you that 
on your shoulders rests the future of America— 
yours is a sacred trust and a cherished respon- 
sibility.” 

Admittedly there are those among you who 
have dedicated your lives to the service of 
teaching because you do love children; you do 
want the world to be better because you passed 
this way; you do, with all your heart and soul 
regard your work with the dignity and the 
idealism it deserves. 

For this moment, at least, we do not direct 
our remarks to this large group of your pro- 
fession. We rather turn our attention to those 
of you who are coldly practical about your pro- 
fession—you who regard it as a mere stepping 
stone to what you think will be a life of ease 
in marriage; you who regard your schoolboard 
with the cold stare of a catfish and demand a 
50% increase in wages or agree without 
thought to a teacher strike; you who don’t 
give a darn about how many young Al Ca- 
pones you see developing in your classroom as 
long as the four o'clock bell stays in order and 
you can slam your desk shut before the first 
tones of school dismissal have died in the 
crowded corridors—to those of you who are 
admittedly self-centered in your profession, and 
regard your job in the same light as buying 
or selling a yard of cloth, we direct your atten- 
tion to some reasons why you as well as your 
idealistic colleague should welcome a PTA in 
your school. What’s more, if you want to look 
at this proposition with the cold scrutiny of a 
Wall Street broker we invite your attention to 
the following planks in both National Con- 
gress and Wisconsin Congress programs ; 
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This is a time to face realities. The great in- 
equalities of educational opportunity have long made 
it obvious that only Federal aid to states on a basis 
of need can bring about anything like true equaliza- 
tion. Inadequate teacher salaries, depletion of school 
budgets, overcrowded classrooms—these have brought 
about a crisis that must be combated with every re- 
source at our command. To do otherwise is to de- 
nounce our belief in this nation’s great system of 
free public schools and to deny our children the 
untold blessings of education. 


1. Strengthen community support of local and 
state legislation to obtain adequate funds for public 
schools and equalize educational opportunities within 
the state; and unite all forces to pass current legis- 
lation providing Federal aid to the states on the 
basis of need. 


2. Secure community support for establishing a 
local teachers’ salary schedule beginning with at least 
$2,400 a year for four-year college graduates with 
full professional training and increasing each year 
thereafter to a level of $5,000-$6,000 for experi- 
enced, efficient teachers. 

3. Work for the establishment of conditions that 
will make teaching more attractive to talented young 
people as a life career and that will retain qualified 
teachers in the schools; and conduct an active teacher- 
recruitment drive in the community, emphasizing the 
public service aspects as well as the professional 
advantages of teaching. 

4. Encourage and give financial support to the 
elementary schools and high schools to modernize 
their programs, their equipment, and their facilities 
so that all children may have the best educational 
advantages; and advocate more active lay participa- 
tion in school planning, thereby creating a more 
effective home-school partnership. 


While the above comments concerning teach- 
ers and their viewpoints of PTA are largely 
facetious, we are sincere in saying that all 
teachers, whether ideally enthusiastic about 
their profession or those who have accepted it 
as a vocation for other reasons, have good rea- 
son to take an active role in parent-teacher 
work. 

The Wisconsin Education Association has 
graciously contributed two valued pages of 
your Journal to the Wisconsin Congress for 
educational leaders throughout the state recog- 
nize in this state-wide organization a strong 
and valued ally. During the coming months we 
hope to fill these columns with reactions of 
your colleagues who have experienced value in 
parent-teacher work. We hope to direct your 
attention to our objectives and a few of the 
many activities which ‘touch the lives of you, 
as teachers, as well as us as parents, and the 
lives of our children. 


We'll try to make these columns interesting 
to you. We enlist your attention. 














Capitol Comment — 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Laws for the Child 


DUCATORS will naturally keep in touch 

closely with legislative action directly af- 
fecting school matters of finance, administra- 
tion, supervision, certification, retirement and 
so on. 


In the stress of a busy life, however, it is 
not always easy to maintain contact with legis- 
lation having correlative significance for edu- 
cation through the fact that it directly affects 
the welfare of children. Many times the full 
possibilities and implications of such legisla- 
tion are realized only after it has been put 
into operation. 


Several such bills were enacted into law by 
the 1947 Legislature and we recommend a 
careful reading of these acts by all educators 
interested in the whole child and in the place 
of education in his total welfare. 


Perhaps the most important of these bills 
was Chapter 546, which creates a Youth Com- 
mission with very broad powers to investigate 
and report on public services of all types in- 
volving children. 

Chapter 170 creates a Mental Health Com- 
mission to be composed of representatives of 
the Departments of Health, Welfare, and Pub- 
lic Instruction. This commission is empow- 
ered to make recommendations and to allocate 
federal funds in the administration of mental 
health services. Chapter 4 empowers counties, 
towns or villages to establish mental health 
clinics. Chapter 485 re-defines mental illness 
and mental deficiency. 

Chapters 53 and 223 extend the powers of 
units of government to develop recreational 
facilities. 

The new development is represented in 
Chapter 171, which empowers a juvenile judge, 
upon the application of a school superintend- 
ent, to excuse children from the compulsory 
school attendance law. 

Chapter 444 creates a Joint Legislative 
Council to investigate problems affecting the 
general welfare of the state. Thus a facility 
has been provided through which suggestions 
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for new legislation can be channeled at any 
time. 

One of the most critical problems facing 
government at the present time is the coordi- 
nation of public services. The 1947 Legisla- 
ture has opened the doors in many ways to an 
improvement in such cooperative effort. 


1947-48 School Lunch Program 

Congress has appropriated $65,000,000 to 
carry on the School Lunch Program during the 
1947-48 fiscal year. The entire amount is to 
be used in reimbursing schools for food pur- 
chases. None of it may be used to assist schools 
in purchasing equipment. Last year, ten mil- 
lion dollars was appropriated for equipment 
purchases, in addition to $65,000,000 for food 
purchases. Later in the year, additional funds 
were appropriated for food purchases. The re- 
sult is that states will receive considerably less 
money this year than they received last year. 

Certain adjustments must be made in order 
to compensate for this reduction in federal 
funds, and we have, therefore, established the 
following policies and regulations governing 
the program in the public schools of Wis- 
consin. 

1. All applications of eligible schools will be ac- 


cepted and approved. (The matter of “need for as- 
sistance” enters into the determination of eligibility.) 

2. Maximum reimbursement rates approved will 
be as follows: 


Type A with milk ------- 7¢ per lunch 


Type A without milk ~_--- 5¢ per lunch 
Type B with milk ~_--__-- 4¢ per lunch 
Type B without milk ~---- 2¢ per lunch 


i A Re ee sre ee es 1¢ per lunch 

The financial situation will be reviewed frequently 
during the school term. If funds on hand prove in- 
adequate to maintain the above rates, it will be nec- 
essary to reduce the rates further. On the other 
hand, the rates will be increased if the funds avail- 
able warrant such action. Schools will be notified 
sufficiently in advance of any further adjustment in 
reimbursement rates to enable them to take such 
action locally as the situation may warrant. 

3. There will be no reimbursements for equipment 
purchases, since no funds are available for that 
purpose. 

4. The School Lunch Program Agreement en- 
tered into with the Department of Public Instruction, 
during the 1946-47 school year, will remain in 
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effect. Agreements which have been cancelled will 
not be automatically re-instated; new agreements 
must be executed in such cases, upon approval of 
new applications. 

5. All schools wishing to participate in the pro- 
gram must file new applications. This requirement 
must be observed, even though the School Lunch 
Agreement entered into with the Department of 
Public Instruction in the 1946-47 school year is still 
in effect. The application must be approved by the 
Department of Public Instruction before the school 
can be eligible to receive reimbursement for lunches 
served during the 1947-48 school term. 


Application forms, with instructions for 
completing them, will be mailed to all school 
lunch sponsors, and, upon request, to other 
schools or individuals. 

Schools are reminded that the Department 
of Public Instruction cannot reimburse them 
for lunches served prior to the effective date 
specified by the Department in its approval of 
the application. 


From Our “Thank You” Department 

For the last five years the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Ortho- 
pedic Hospital has maintained speech centers 
for children with cleft palates. For the last 
two years another center for asphasic children 
has been carried on. Besides helping the chil- 
dren, teachers from all over the state have had 
an opportunity to work with these special types 
of problems. 

‘During the past summer the children were 
invited to attend the Cole Brothers’ Circus. 
Forty-four children and six teachers attended. 
When they met again the next day, they de- 
cided to thank the man who had made the 
expedition possible. The letters speak for 
themselves. 


Dear Mr. Simms: 

Thank you for letting us go to the circus. We 
liked the elephants, the horses, and the clowns. We 
laughed when we saw all of those clowns get out of 
the car. The lion was in a pretty wagon. We saw a 
bunch of little monkeys climbing on bars. The bears 
growled very loud. We liked everything at the circus. 

Your friends, 
THE CHILDREN OF THE 
SPEECH TRAINING CENTER 


The children received this letter in reply. 


To James and Betty and Mickey and all the Chillren 
of the Speech Training Center: 

Your very nice letter came to me as a very great, 
and very appreciative surprise. 

There are a few things that I save for my own 
personal scrap book and you can be sure that your 
kind letter of such sincere thanks and appreciation 
will be kept by me. 
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I greatly appreciate your thinking of me after 
your visit to Cole Bros. Circus and hope that all of 
you enjoyed the circus and you can rest assured that 
in the event that I come to Madison again with 
Cole Bros. or some other circus I won't forget my 
friends in the “Speech Clinic’. 

And so to each of you who have signed your 
names to this letter I want to wish only the very 
best in good luck, good cheer, and the very best in 
good health and happiness. 

Sincerely, 
EMMETT W. Sims 
Press Representative 
Cole Bros. Circus 





YOURS... 
for the asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps 
Available from The Journal’s Advertisers 

lb. “Be Proud of Your Hands’ wall chart for use 
by Home Economics and Health and Hygiene 
teachers of girls in junior and senior high 
schools. Shows highly magnified diagram of 
skin structure and graphically depicts the im- 
portance of well-kept hands—to help avoid in- 
fection, etc. Individual leaflet for each girl will 
be ready shortly for with _ the 
(Bristol-Myers Company) 

2b. “Seven Stories High” is a basic book list for 
children. Originally compiled and frequently 
revised by Anne Carroll Moore, who is Super- 
intendent of Work with Children in the New 
York Public Library. (F. E. Compton) 

3b. “Own Your Own Classroom Films the Coop- 
erative Way” outlines a plan whereby a group ° 
of nearby schools may form a joint films library 
and eliminate the problems of renting films. 
The booklet shows how schools may by means 
of a cooperative library, build a library of 180 
films, available to every school, in six years, 
at about the same cost as renting 60 films per 
year. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.) 

4b. Three DeVry Education Bulletins. Bulletin 1 
is a suggested bibliography ‘The Use of Mo- 
tion Pictures During the Past Twenty Years.” 
Bulletin 2, “Suggestions for Organizing Stu- 
dent Operator’s Club for Projected Teaching 
Aids Department.” Bulletin 3, “Suggestions for 
Organizing a Functioning Audio Visual Teach- 
ing Aids Department.” 


use chart. 











USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item checked. 
lb. 2b. 3b. 4b. 
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Address 
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Can You Use Some Extra Money? 
Now Is the Time Tea: 


BUY FUEL 
INSULATE YOUR HOME AND MAKE OTHER REPAIRS 
PAY OLD BILLS THROUGH ONE LOAN 
PAY FOR NEEDED HOSPITAL, MEDICAL OR DENTAL TREATMENT 










It is the requirement of the State Banking Department that one share of stock be 
owned by borrowers._Stock is in the amount of $5.00 per share, and the loan may be 
increased in this amount. Payment for the share of stock will then be deducted 
from the loan when it is made. If you wish, this share may be applied against your 
loan on the last monthly payment due on it. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


‘409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
































Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 
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Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 


PRG ts 2 Ro ee ee a a eo 2 pS Le eR 
RN 8 eS ons A See oe eo a YG SA a as ooo ae Ree eS eee pei 
If other security is being offered; give description..._._..- ............-...-==.~_.=.. 
MV ABAIAYY I8"8s ooh soe DOP ONOMIN COL fo i a eb eects months 
My total indebtedness: is $..._-- 2-2 Nature of Indebtedness_________________ 
De wen own :a-Car tS Make and Yar. ——*. = Eucumbrance “wa 
Who, if anyone, is. dependent upon you for support ?_._.____..__.......-..-..__..___ 
Miy COACH NS AURMOSS iin oc 2 soe oe oan Se ok ee ee ee 
Dy ROMO G@UBTOAB US ets 26 Sa ee a i ee ee i ee ee 
SO Ee I RE Te I an ast hed nce enemas 
Wéars in’ Present Position... =.= Total Experience___- ER eras 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19__.__, I am under contract to__--..-..---______________ 





I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR SCHOOLS 


Afield With Ranger Mac 9:30 A.M. 
Exploring Science (lst Sem.)_.Mon. 1:30 P. M. 
On Wisconsin (2nd Sem.) 1:30 P. M. 
Let's Find Out 9:30 A.M. 


Let's Draw é 1:30 P. M. 


9:30 A. M. 


Journeys in Music Land Wed, 1:30 P. M. 
Music Enjoyment Thurs. 9:30 A. M. 
Adventures in Our Town Thurs. 1:30 P. M. 
Rhythm and Games 

Book Trails 


Originated by WHA, Madison ® Broadcast also by WLBL, Stevens Point 





Monday 9:30-9:50 A. M. 
Afield with 
, Ranger Mac 


Natural Science 
and Conservation 
GRADES 5-8 


WAKELIN McNEEL 


State 4-H Club Leader 
Chief of Junior 
Forest Rangers 





LET’S BE UP AND 
AWAY! And with that Ranger 
Mac starts the very first pro- 
gram of the School of the Air 
for 1947-48—his fifteenth year of taking boys and girls 
of Wisconsin into the realms of nature and conserva- 
tion. The journeys, thrilling as ever, unfold the beau- 
ties, surprises, and fun of nature as Trailhitters take 
to the out-of-doors via the radio each Monday morning 
at 9:30 o’clock. 

Conservation becomes real and personal as Ranger 
Mac brings it vividly to his Trailhitters. 

There will be a Conservation Contest again sponsored 
jointly by the Wisconsin School of the Air and the 

tate Conservation Department. Details of the contest 
are given in the manual. Prizes totaling $1000 will be 
awarded to children producing the most worthy con- 
servation scrapbooks based on Ranger Mac’s broadcasts 
and to schools conducting projects which apply conser- 
vation teachings to school and community life. 

The manual also contains many suggestions for the 
utilization of the broadcasts through questions, games, 
activities, reading, and films. 


RANGER MAC 


SCHEDULE 


SEPT. 22 Let’s Be Up and Away! 

SEPT. 29 Flowers at the Summer’s End 

OCT. 6 Wild Wings on Dangerous Journeys (Bird 
travelers) 

OCT. 13 Bringing the Outdoors Indoors (Corner mu- 
seum 

OCT. 20 The Might of the Lowly (Scullions, street- 
Sweepers, garbagemen, grave diggers) 

OCT. 27 The Biography of Molly Mole 

NOV. 3 Gifts of the Forests 

NOV. 10 Friends and Enemies of the Forests 

NOV. 17 What’s Behind Your Tablet (Papyrus to 
modern paper a, 

NOV. 24 Tribe of the Chisel-Tooth 

DEC. 1 Snouts and Claws (Where there’s a need 
there’s a way) 

DEC. 8 bag ayia Is North? (Other worlds than 
ours 

DEC. 15 Winter Ways (Wild creatures outdoors) 

JAN. 5 When Wisconsin Was Young 

JAN. 12 A Great Fur Bearer 

JAN. 19 It Will Never Happen Again (Early log- 
ging days) 

JAN. 26 Powerful Grindstones of Ice (Their influ- 
ence on our state’s topography and life) 

FEB. 2 How’s Your Nature Vocabulary? 

FEB. 9 Dogs and Their Kin 

FEB. 16 Cats and Their Kin 

Don’t You Believe It! (Superstitions) 

MAR. 1 Concerning Predators 

MAR. 8 “Thy Rocks and Rills . .’ (Land and 
water, two precious resources) 

MAR. 15 The World’s Most Wonderful Machine 
(Plants) 

MAR. 22 The Golden Queen and her Family (Her 
children number 60,000) 

MAR. 29 Crossroad of the Globe (It is found in the 
garden) 

APR. 5 ee mn Miranda (She works the night 

ift. 
APR. 12 By Fives and Threes (Flower structure) 
APR. 19 Songs and Noises of Spring (Learning the 
gentle art of keeping still) 

APR. 26 It’s Nesting Time in Bird Land 

MAY 3 Conservation Begins at Home (Arbor Day 
broadcast) 


Monday 1:30-1:50 P.M. 


Exploring Science 
see, FIRST SEMESTER 





Physical Science 
GRADES 5-8 


LLOYD LIEDTKE 


Prin., Janior H. S:; 
W hitewater State 
Teachers College 


Exploring Science, a_one- 
semester course this year, has 
been planned to challenge boys 
and girls in the upper grades 
by means of experiments which 
have been built with a new ap- 
proach. Each broadcast will present a principle of phy- 
sical science through an experiment that can be per- 
formed in any school by the pupils. The content of the 
manual has been increased for each program. Even the 
book itself has been enlarged. 

Boys and girls in this age of science will find their 
first formal steps in the field of physical science excit- 
ing and full of fun. Many illustrations add to the ef- 
fectiveness of the lessons. 


SCHEDULE 
SEPT. 22 The Way of the Scientist 
SEPT. 29 H,O—Water ) 
OCT. 6 Soap and Water 
OCT. 13 Boats Float 
OCT. 20 Air. Is a Mixture 
OCT. 27 Air Can Work 
NOV. 3 Into the Air 
NOV. 10 Shades and Shadows 
NOV. 17 Light, Objects, Shadows 
NOV. 24 Light, Chemicals, Pictures 
DEC. 1 Magnets 
DEC. 8 Electricity by Rubbing 
DEC. 15 Telegraph Key and Sounder 
JAN. 5 Changed by Heat 
JAN. 12 Measuring Heat 
JAN. 19 Man Controls Flame 


MR. LIEDTKE 





SECOND SEMESTER 


On Wisconsin 


SOCIAL STUDIES—GRADES 5-8 


A Centennial salute to Wisconsin! That’s the motif 
of these social studies broadcasts, presenting a caval- 
cade drama of the, Badger state, her people, her land, 
and her growth through 100 years of statehood. 

Here are adventures in travel and transportation; in 
exploring natural resources, in agricultural and indus- 
trial occupations, in home and community enterprises, 
in government and the contributions of famous sons 
and daughters of our state. 

Each story begins with a sharply focused experience 
in living in modern Wisconsin; from today’s picture we 
flash back to historic origins and follow the pioneer- 
past up to the portentous present. State strength through 
an intercultural heritage and democratic ways of living 
is emphasized. 

Miss Gertie L. Hanson of Central State Teachers 
College, experienced consultant in previous social 
studies series, has contributed her guidance again. The 
teacher’s manual, arranged in seven units of study, of- 
fers extensive materiais in bibliography, films, and 
class activities to supplement the broadcasts and pro- 
vide a stimulating course of study, Scripts are written 
by J. Helen Stanley, author of the earlier series, Story 
of America and Our Wisconsin. 
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Tuesday 9:30-9:45 A. M. 


Let's Find Out 


Natural Science & 
Social Science 
GRADES 2-4 


Scripts & Manual by 
MARY LOU OGDEN 


Narrated by 
RAY STANLEY 


Boysand girlsin 
grades 2, 3, and 4 will 
find out all sorts of 
things next year, espe- 
cially about Wisconsin. 

They’ll learn to understand Wisconsin as 
their home and as a part of the world of na- 
ture and of people. The emphasis on Wiscon- 
sin will be made through the community, the 
seasons, faraway lands, the study of the sky, 
and transportation, long ago and today. All 
this will be told in original stories about boys 
and girls very like themselves. 


Unit I: COMMUNITIES IN WISCONSIN 


SEPT. 3 Timmy’s Trailer House (Home) 
SEPT. 30 Secrets at Twin Creek Farm 

OCT 7 Johnny’s Neighbors (Small town) 
OCT. 14 Betsy Minds the Baby (City) 


Unit I: WE GET READY FOR WINTER 
IN WISCONSIN 





MR. STANLEY 


OCT. 21 ™~ = That Wondered Why (Birds fly 
out 

OCT. 28 A Tree For Timmy (The leaves fall) 

NOV. 4 Mr. Edward Bear (Some animals hibernate) 

NOV. 11 Belinda Helps Too Much (Bulbs “go to 
sleep’’) 

NOV. 18 The Three Silly Squirrels (Some animals 
store food) 

NOV. 25 Jonathan’s Thanksgiving (Thanksgiving story) 


Unit Il: HEALTH AND SAFETY IN WISCONSIN 


DEC. 2 Timmy Has the Sniffles (Winter health, 
coats, mittens) 

DEC. 9 The Vegetable Play (Winter foods) * 

DEC. 16 Jenny’s Christmas (Sleep, fresh air, Christ- 
mas story) 

JAN. 6 An Accident on Apple Pie Hill (Safety in 


general snow play) 


Unit IV: FARAWAY LANDS (From which came 
many Wisconsin people) 


JAN. 13 The Storm (Norway) 

JAN. 20 Jeanne-Marie and Paul (France) 
JAN. 27 The Black Tulip (Holland) 
FEB. 3 Jan the Dreamer (Poland) 

FEB. 10 Christopher’s Colonel (England) 
FEB. 17 Morgan Sings His Song (Wales) 
FEB. 24 Nobody’s Dog (Switzerland) 


Unit V: THE SKY (Over Wisconsin as 
over the world) 


MAR 2 The Sky Club (The sun) 

MAR. 9 Dippers and Bears (The stars) 
MAR. 16 The Man in the Moon (The moon) 
MAR. 23 Sky Pictures (Clouds) 


‘ Tuesday 1:30-2:00 P. M. 
/ 
Lets Draw 


Creative Art 
GRADES 4-8 


Scripts & Manual by 
JAMES SCHWALBACH 


Narrated by 
WILLIAM HARLEY 


You'll be having “fun 
in art” again this year. 
The course designed to 
stimulate creative expres- 
sion in art through music, 
drama, and story. is built 
on the basic principles of 
elementary drawing. Each 
broadcast emphasizes one basic principle 
which is explained clearly in the illustrated 
manual. In addition Mr. Schwalbach gives in- 
— criticism of work of the boys and 
girls. 

This year the stories and songs are all 
based on Wisconsin’s rich heritage—a tribute 
to 100 years of statehood. There are exciting 
stories to stir the imagination and journeys 
to the beauties of Wisconsin. The pictures. 
can form a part of the school’s recognition of 
the Badger State’s Centennial Year. 


Unit I: IN THE BEGINNING 
SEPT. 23 The Happiest Tree (Beginning creative ex- 





MR. HARLEY and 
MR. SCHWALBACH 


pression) 

SEPT. 30 If You Want to Be a Badger (Music as a 
stimulus) 

OCT. 7 Wax Works (Craft—Carving in wax) 


Unit II: DRAWING MATERIALS 
OCT. 14 The Big Eau Claire (Use of crayon) 
OCT. 21 Lost City (Use of watercolor) 


OCT. 28 Ridgeway Ghost (Use of chalk) 
NOV. 4 X Marks the Spot (Review of techniques) 
NOV. 11 Corn Husk Magic (Craft—Corn husks for 
dolls, baskets) 
Unit III: FUN IN ART 
OV. 18 Badger Bunk (Tall tales of Wisconsin) 
NOV. 25 Fiddlin’ Fun (Early Wisconsin square 
dance) 
DEC. 2 Who’s Who (Famous Wisconsin poeete) 
DEC. 9 Tree Trimmin’s (Craft—Christmas tree dec- 
orations) 
Unit IV: DRAWING THINGS 
DEC. 16 Christmas on Shakerag Street (General 
figure proportions) 
JAN. 6 Injuns (Facial features) 
JAN. 13 nse Brown Bulls (Animal drawing) 
JAN. 20 hting Finches (Action in drawing) 
JAN. 27 oo on the Farm (Farm Safety slogans) 
FEB. 3 sel on the Farm (Farm Safety posters) 


Unit V: USE OF COLOR 
Wailing Sirens (Introduction to color) 
Durward’s Glen (Color mixing) 


FEB. 24 Wisconsin Giant (Temperature of color) 
MAR. 2 Local Color (Color harmonies) - 
MAR. 9 Pattern on a Belt (Craft—Simple printing) 


Unit VI: PLANNING PICTURES 





AR. 16 Escape Artist (Thumbnail sketching) 
Unit VI: TRANSPORTATION IN WISCONSIN Ly 23 eo the inn cSenerat aaa” 
- © aliesen epth and perspective 
MAR. 30 Young. Owl Byes (Indian canoe) APE. .¢ Mitewin (Mood snd fealing) sy 
APR. 6 Judith’s Journey (Pioneer wagon " spot woes ae 
APR. 13 Grandma and the Steam Cars (Early ride Unit VII: APPLIED ART 
on the steam cars) PR. 20 Neighborhood Artist (The local artist) 
APR. 20 Amanda Goes West (A boat on the Missis- APR. 27 Family Signature (The art about your family 
sippi or the Great Lakes) ome ) 
APR. » | The Horseless Carriage (Automobile) MAY Gathering of the Clan (Outstanding artists 
MAY The Twins Fly High (Airplane) 1947-48) 
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Wednesday 9:30-9:50 A. M. 


News of the Week 


Current Events 
GRADES 5-8 


Teachers’ Manual by 
ARLENE McKELLAR 


Assistant Director, Wisconsin School 
of the Air 


Scripts by 
RICHARD MILBAUER 


Narrated by 
FRANKLIN COOK 


You asked for it—a full year’s series on the 
news. And this year we’re ready with it. Each 
Wednesday morning at 9:30 your radio re- 
porter will bring you a program based cn the 
previous seven days of news. As last year, it 
will be dramatized sometimes to heighten the 
significance of the material; sometimes it will 
be straight narration. 

A manual has been prepared this year to 
guide in the evaluation and understanding of 
news. It is different from other School of the 
Air manuals, of course, because we can’t pre- 
dict just what news is going to occur on a 
given Wednesday. It will bring suggestions 
of how to use the series as a program by it- 
self and as a significant part of any curricu- 
lum devoted to trends of our times. 


The table of contents is a key to the type 
of material included in the manual: 


Report on the Series 
Purpose of the Manual 
Using the Broadcasts 

Use in Classes 

What Is News? 

Straight News Brings Information 
Straight News Has a Pattern 
News Is a Continued Story 
Features Are Entertaining 
Opinion Has a Place Too 
Names Make News 

Words and the News 





Need a Yew Radio? 


If you're thinking of buying a new school receiver, 
remember that FM is in the radio picture. Be sure that 
your new receiver will tune in both FM and AM (the 
older kind) broadcasts. 

FM receivers are now on the market in a range of 
styles and prices. The cost is little more than for the 
old kind of receiver. Any receiver without FM will be 
a disappointment in time because FM will, before long, 
be available in most sections of Wisconsin. 

The State-Station FM Network, being set up by the 
State Radio Council, is underway. One station is on 
the air in Madison, a second one is being built in 
Waukesha County, the third will be put up east of Lake 
Winnebago, and a fourth one will be in operation on 
Rib Hill near Wausau in 1948. Four more stations are 
planned to be located to serve the rest of the state. 

The FM Network will carry the Wisconsin Sckool of 
the Air. Be sure your new school receiver will tune in 
FM broadcasts! 


Wednesday 1:30-2:00 P.M. 
Journeys In 


Music Land 


GRADES 4-8 
PROF. E. B. GORDON 


Boys and girls will sing 
again with Prof. Edgar 
B. Gordon. The Journeys 
in Music Land Song Book 
is chockfull of songs that 
will delight the thou- 
sands of school children 
over the state who look 
forward to Wednesdays 
at 1:30. The songs are 
more than songs they’ll enjoy singing now. 
Professor Gordon again has selected songs 
that boys and girls will carry with them 
always—music to bring joy to them years 
from now. 

The song book itself has all the instruc- 
tions that the teacher needs to participate in 
the program. The book contains also the 
plans for earning a Certificate of Achieve- 
ment again this year. The teacher will also 
want the piano accompaniment book for use 
in conducting practice sessions between 
broadcasts. 

Professor Gordon has included special 
songs for the recognition of Wisconsin’s 
100th birthday—“If You Want To Be A 
Badger” and “Wisconsin Hymn.” 

Be ready for—‘“All aboard for Journeys in 
Music Land.” 


SONGS TO BE LEARNED 


The Brook (Brahms) 

Raindrops (Russian Folk Tune) 

Come Ye Thankful People Come (Elvey) 

Dawn’s Greeting (Elgar) 

Hail Music (Sullivan) 

The Magic Flute (Mozart) 

Bonnie Doon (Scottish Air) 

If You Want to Be a Badger (University of 
Wisconsin Song) 

Skating (Planquette) 

Somewhere A Child is Singing (Dykema) 

Song of the Volga Boatmen (Russian Folk 
Song) 

Joyous Christmas (Old English Carol) 

Dear Lord and Father of Mankind (Maker) 

Happy Children (English Folk Tune) 

My Guitar (Italian Folk Song) 

Wisconsin Hymn (Spohr) 

Welcome Sweet Springtime (Rubenstein) 

Cradle Song (Schubert) 

Comies the Spring (Handel) 

A Summer Day (Lacome) 

Go Down Moses (Negro Spiritual) 

Dulcenina (Italian Folk Song) 

The Bell (Round—Old English) 


PROF. GORDON 
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Thursday 9:30-9:50 A. M. 
Music Enjoyment 


GRADES 1-4 
MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 


Cr le 


Good music is the privi- 
lege of the younger chil- 
dren as well as the older 
ones. With this idea Mrs. 
Morphy plans her popu- 
lar program. Her selec- 
tions are made to bring 
to children an_ under- 
standing and appreciation 
of the finest in music. 
Through the music she 
guides the boys and girls 
to a knowledge of the in- 
struments and the part each contributes to 
the finished selection. 


There’s lots of fun in Music Enjoyment 
too through the games that Mrs. Morphy 
plans around the music. There are memory 
games and riddles. There are stories and 
dramatizations. All these contribute to the 
development of a taste for the best in music. 





MRS. MORPHY 


SCHEDULE 


SEPT. 25 It’s Music Day 

OCT. 2 What Do You Hear? 

OCT. 9 Feeling the Rhythm 

OCT. 16 Violin and Piano Melodies 
OCT. 23 What Does the Music Say? 
OCT. 30 Hallowe’en Fun 

NOV. 13 The Strings Play 

NOV. 20 Who’s Dancing? 

DEC. 4 Music Box Game 

DEC. 11 Music Tells a Story: “The Nutcracker Suite’” 
DEC. 18 Santa’s Toy Shop 

JAN. 8 Winter Music 

JAN. 15 The Flute and the Clarinet 
JAN. 22 Memory Game 

JAN. 29 Favorite Selections 

FEB. 5 The Oboe and the Basseon 
FEB, 12 Birthday Music 

FEB. 19 The Trumpet, French Horn, and Trombone 
FEB. 26 “Peter and the Wolf” 
MAR. 4 Listen to the Orchestra 
MAR. 11 Music of Faraway Lands 
MAR. 18 Goodbye to Winter 

MAR. 25 Welcome to Spring 

APR. 1 Music Riddles 

APR. 8 Nature in Music 

APR. 15 Spring Music Pictures 
APR. 22 Memory Game 

APR. 29 Favorite Selections 

MAY 6 More Favorites 





FEB. 12 If Abe Lincoln Walks In 

FEB. 19 en Neighbor? (Community democ- 
racy. 

FEB. 26 Mr. Everybody (Citizenship) 

MAR. 4 New Kid (Newcomer in school) 

MAR. 11 Meet My Gang! (Rural child) 

MAR. 18 Please Pass the Pickles (Home life) 

MAR. 25 Open For Business (4-H projects) 

APR. 1 April Fool (Appreciation of school) 

APR. 8 Take It Back, Brother! (Boys’ quarreling) 

APR. 15 Grampa Greenberg’s Matzah 

APR. 22 The Eve of Passover 

APR. 29 Check and Double Check (Child taking re- 
sponsibility) 

MAY 6 The Double A’s Big Night 


Thursday 1:30-2:00 P.M. 
Adventures In 
Our Town 


Relationships 
in Living 
GRADES 5-8 


Teachers’ Manual by 
J. HELEN STANLEY 
WHA Script Editor 





oawee 





WHA PLAYERS heats 
Directed by MRS. STANLEY 
RAY STANLEY 


“Down the road, over the hill, and it’s wel- 
come once more to Our Town!” With these 
familiar words, Adventures in Our Town re- 
turns for its second year of dramatized pro- 
grams in democratic human relationships, 
episodes in the lives of real boys and girls 
who are meeting the everyday problems of 
living. 

Respect for school property, personal be- 
longings, family relationships, and the new- 
comer in the community—good attitudes and 
behavior towards religious, cultural, and 
racial differences—these are some of the vital 
ingredients for happy adjustment to society 
which the boys and girls in our story will 
discover and learn to practice. 


Identifying themselves with the radio chil- 
dren and their solution of practical problems, 
child listeners rate these broadcasts as “our 
favorite program” and show a direct carry- 
over into their own behavior, according to 
evaluation studies of last year’s series. Once 
again we offer a manual, rich in guidance to 
the teacher who understands that democratic 
social living belongs in every curriculum. 


SCHEDULE 


SEPT. 25 Who’s on Our Team? (Democratic group) 
OCT. 2 The Double A’s Meet the Block-Busters 
(Respect tor school property) 

OCT. 9 Outside, Looking In (Making friends) 

OCT. 16 Saturday—2 o’clock—Sharp! (Being host at 
a party) 

OCT. 23 Mystery in a Cellar (Small theft) 

OCT. 30 The Charm Bracelet (Girls’ cliques) 

NOV. 13 Mincemeat on the Calendar 

NOV. 20 Giving Thanks Together (Intergroup party) 

DEC. 4 Miss Anderson to the Rescue (Child-teacher 
relationships) 

DEC. 11 To Have Your Cake and Eat It (Child tak- 
ing responsibility) 

DEC. 18 The Copper Tea Kettle (Family budget) 

JAN. 8 Clearance After Christmas (Child’s social 


“‘standing’’) 

JAN. 15 Calling the Patrol (Respect for school 
property) 

JAN. 22 Bud Hannigan’s‘*Time Out (Use of leisure 
time) 


JAN. 29 Bud Checks In (A bully cooperates) 
FEB. 5 The Double A’s Troubleshooter (Non- 
athletic boy) 


(Continued in column to the left) 
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Friday 9:30-9:50 A. M. 


Rhythm and Games 


KGN., GRADES 1-3 
MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


Games and music with 
Mrs. Steve in charge spell 
fun and achievement for 
children in the kinder- 
garten through third 
grade. This year she has 
many new games, rhyth- 
mics, folk dances, and 
pantomimes for the boys 
and girls. The lands of 
Switzerland, Holland, 
Russia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia are represented 
with folk tunes this year to start toes tapping 
and arms swinging. Cowboy activities are on 
hand too to give a “flavor” of our West. 


With these activities Mrs. Steve directs 
children’s play to help them achieve muscular 
coordination, poise, rhythm sense, and the 
ability to follow directions. 


The Rhythm and Games manual contains 
the directions for the games and the music 
for accompanying them. Copies of most pre- 
vious books are available also. 





MRS. STEVE 


SCHEDULE 


SEPT. 26 Hurray! Here We Are Again! (Familiar 
Games and Rhythms) 


OCT. 3 Old Shoemaker (Sevcovska) (Czech Folk 
Game) 


OCT. 10 Goosey, Goosey Gander—Let the Ball Roll 
OCT. 17 Hop Scotch—Slow Pokes on Stilts 

OCT. 24 Rhythm Band (We practice) 

OCT. 31 Hallowe’en Spooks on Parade 

NOV. 14 Snow Storm (Russian Folk Games) 

NOV. 21 Dramatization: A Thanksgiving Dream 


DEC. 5 Two Funny games: 
(a) Old Doc Jones 
(b) Organ Grinder Man 


DEC. 12 Two rhythmic games: 
(a) It’s Time Now 
(b) What Are You Looking For? 


DEC. 19 “The Kind Little Evergreen Tree” (A 
Christmas Play in Pantomime) 


JAN. 6 Moving Day 
A Bear Went Over the Mountain 


JAN. 16 The Weggis Dance (Swiss) 

JAN. 23 Lollypops—Tap-Tap-Tap 

JAN. 30 The Band Plays 

FEB. 6 The Pied Piper (Pantomime) 
FEB. 13 Who’s This? (A Valentine Game) 

FEB. 20 I Love This Land of Mine (Musical game) 
FEB. 27 You Must Pass This Spoon—Can You Do 
It? (Two traditional games) 

MAR. 5 Hans and Lena (Dutch game) 

MAR. 12 Fee-Fi-Fo-Fum (The Giant plays with us) 
MAR. 19 Snoopy Bunnies (An Easter game) 

APR. 2 We Play Your Favorites 

APR. 9 Pop Goes the Weasel 

APR. 16 The Marching Band 

APR. 23 Out West (A cowboy game) 


APR. 30 The House That Jack Built (Pantomime in 
rhythm) 
MAY 7 All Around the May Pole 


Friday 1:30-1:50 P. M. 


Book Trails 


GRADES 3-8 


Teachers’ Manual & 
Scripts by 


HELEN FREY 
WHA Staff Writer 


READING IS FUN! 
... that’s the sign which 
points the way for boys 
and girls along Book 
Trails. Here’s the read- 
ing road where nonsense, 
magic, adventure, and 
mystery are waiting to 
coax the most reluctant 
reader to follow along. 

In dramatic narration, the broadcasts pre- 
sent the featured books chosen from the 
best in children’s literature. Each story di- 
rects the youngster to a reading field with 
the broadcast serving as an interest-arouser 
for similar books listed in the manual. 
Teachers as well as librarians and parents 
who wish to make this series more than just 
mere “entertainment” will also find the man- 
ual’s before-and-after broadcast activities 
worthwhile stimulation for creative arts. 

While Book Trails is planned primarily for 
the intermediate grades, boys and girls in 
grades 3 through 8 will be guided to reading 
fun and encouraged to venture forth on book 
trails of their own. Scripts for this series are 
written by Helen Frey, WHA staff writer, 
and author of many of the programs last 
year. 





SCHEDULE 
SEPT. 26 Big Red—James Kjelgaard 
O€T. 3 Mr. Popper’s Penguins—Richard and 


Florence Atwater 

OCT. 10 Emil and the Detective—Erich Kastner 

OCT. 17 Stars to Steer By—Louis Untermeyer 

OCT. 24 Wind Island—Hedvig Collin 

Mischief in Fez—Eleanor Hoffmann 

, (No Broadcast—W. E. A, Convention) 

NOV. 14 The Wonderful Locomotive—Cornelia Meigs 

NOV. 21 Just So Stories—Rudyard Kipling 

NOV. 28 (No Broadcast—Thanksgiving holiday) 

DEC. 5 Blind Colt—Glen Rounds 

DEC. 12 Gigi. the Story of a Merry-Go-Round Horse 
—Elizabeth Foster 

DEC. 19 Christmas Anna Angel—Ruth Sawyer 
(Christmas holiday) 

JAN. 9 Michel’s Island—Mabel Leigh Hunt 

JAN. 16 The Reluctant Dragon—Kenneth Grahame 

JAN. 23 Monkey Ahoy!—West Lathrop 

JAN. 30 Peter and Wendy—James Barrie 

FEB. 6 Midnight and Jeremiah—Sterling North 

FEB. 13 Once the Hodja—Alice Kelsey 

FEB. 20 King of the Golden River—John Ruskin 

Dobry—Monica Shannon 

MAR. 5 Three in the Jungle—Karena Shields 

MAR. 12 The Lavender Cat—Janet Lowre 

MAR. 19 The Hundred Dresses—Eleanor Tiiiee 

a (No broadcast—Good Friday) 

APR. 2 Sensible Kate—Doris Gates 

APR. 9 Bright April—Marguerite de Angeli 

APR. 16 ee of Flower Mountain—Christine Von 

agen 

APR. 23 Joe Hosen, Apprentice to Audubon—Charlie 
May Simon 

APR. 30 Tepeeeet. 


edary 
MAY 7 Thimble Summer—Elizabeth Enright 


a Herring Gull— Marjorie 
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FOR BETTER LISTENING 
Radio Needs Teacher Cooperation 


H. B. McCARTY, Director 
Wisconsin School of the Air 


Insist on Good Reception 


Poor reception can ruin the best radio pro- 
gram. Rather than force your pupils to listen 
to a school broadcast when poor reception 
makes listening a strain, turn the radio off. 


But, remembering that your radio receiver 
is the link between you and the Wisconsin 
School of the Air, make sure that it is the 
strongest link possible. By a few suggestions 
the pleasure and benefits of listening can be 
greatly increased. 


O give your radio a chance to perform properly by 
having a good aerial and ground connection. 
Have a competent service man supervise or check 
installation. 


DO have a radio that will serve your room. A cast- 
off which is no longer good enough for a home 
will not serve a class room either. A midget set 
will not serve a large classroom. You wouldn’t try 
to light that room with a forty-watt bulb. Get a set 
with ample power and a speaker large enough to give 
a strong signal without distortion. 


DO have a service man check the set once a semes- 
ter. Tubes and other parts wear out so gradually 
you don’t notice the loss. 


DO place the radio at the front of the room, at 

approximately head level of the teacher when 
standing. The children should be in comfortable posi- 
tions while listening. 


DO find the exact spot on the dial for the station 

to which you're listeniig—not one degree to 
either side. Careless tuning will give you less than 
full strength and quality of the broadcast signal. Set 
the tone control on “treble’’ or “voice”. A “bass” 
tone causes boominess and dulls voice clarity. 


Oo have an uninterrupted listening period. A sign 
on the classroom door, “Radio time—come back 
later, please,”” may serve the purpose. 


Use of Teachers’ Manuals 


This year all courses have teaching aids. 
Prepared to help you make the school broad- 
casts more than isolated listening experi- 
ences, the manuals suggest approaches to the 
radio lessons and many paths to follow 
through to goals suggested in the manual 
itself or by your class participation. In many 
manuals are lists of books and films which 
open wide the subjects of the broadcasts. 

Thoughtful preparation for the program 
and after-broadcast activities together with 
correlation with regular classes will bring in- 
creased value to the series for you. The 
skillful use of the manual with the broadcasts 
can result in a well-rounded course of study. 
In the teacher lies the success of a series. 
You and your classes together can build radio 
programs into an effective teaching device— 
an enriching experience. 


How to Obtain Teaching Aids 


On the back of this page is an Enrollment 
and Order Form which, for your convenience 
and ours, we urge you to use in registering 
your class for listening and requesting man- 
uals, or even if you are not ordering manuals. 
Why register? Because we need to know the 
size, nature, and distribution of our radio 
classes. No ordinary school can function 
without knowing something about its enroll- 
ment. No more can the School of the Air. 

We’ve had to set up some rules for filling 
in the enrollment blanks—not that we’re 
happy about all of them, but we’ve found 
that they are necessary to a successful dis- 
tribution of manuals. 

1. Orders without complete information 
can not be filled until missing material 
is supplied. Avoid delay by filling in 
all blanks opposite all courses to 
which your class is listening. 

2. Separate enrollment blanks are re- 
quired from each teacher even though 
manuals are being ordered in lots by a 
school board, principal, or superin- 
tendent. 


Additional order forms may be obtained by 
writing the Wisconsin School of the Air. 
Teaching aids are available after September 1. 


Payment for Teaching Aids 


Because production costs have increased 
so much this year, we have found it neces- 
sary to set the price of eight manuals at 20 
cents, an increase of 5 cents over their price 
last year. 

To eliminate costly billing, we are asking 
for cash payment on all orders of less than 
$1.00. Larger orders may be charged to a 
school board, but not to an individual. 


May Others Than Teachers 
Buy Manuals? 

Yes, indeed. Parents and other home lis- 
teners are welcome to purchase teaching aids, 
but to avoid delay in filling their orders we 
ask that they include payment and specify on 
the order form that they have no class to 
enroll. 


Tell Us About the Programs 


The frank expressions of a critical listener 
can be of great help to us. Your suggestions 
and criticisms on the programs can help us to 
improve the service of the WISCON SIN 
SCHOOL OF THE AIR to teachers and to 
pupils. We like to know when we have done 
well; likewise we want to know when we 
have failed to reach our goals, where or how. 





Wisconsin Education Association. 





Planned with the cooperation of State elementary school supervisors, the Wisconsin School 
of the Air programs are officially endorsed by the State Department of Public Instruction and the 
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File No..........-..-2/_- 
ENROLLMENT and ORDER FORM 
Separate enrollment is required from each teacher even when manuals are ordered in lots by 
school board, principal or superintendent. —_—= 
Failure to do so will mean delay in shipment of your order. C 
TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Check 
Soy | aa ce aS Pa ee eter See ee ae ee ea 
(P. O. Address of School) One-room rural-__--------------- —~ 
STREET or R. R Ist class state graded ____________- Be 
2nd class state graded____________- ee soe 
REE Mc Sore ois eo en ee 12 le ee . Elem. under county supervision___|__ 
Elem. under city supervision__-__- 
SCHOOL -___- ea ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee Teacher traiaing...............-.. ee 
ERE ea lr ee ee | oe Handicapped children -____________ Cet ae 
Which No. of WUNOE ER iasadivcon desis ccucecews sis iisiee — 
Grade(s) Pupils ' 
IR os niccie Keapcobresewetene SE Oe oe ee WUONUR ees echt nwawedenscescwabes so 
Enrollment Order 
COURSE — ] 
Which Grades | No. of Pupils Price of Number 
Listening Listening Manual Wanted Cost ask 
AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC 20c af 
EXPLORING SCIENCE (lst Sem.) 20c tea 
ON WISCONSIN (2nd Sem.) 20c rep 
LET’S FIND OUT re 20c 7 
————- |... 50c = 
NEWS OF THE WEEK 20c pr 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND, Song Book 15c yet 
Piano ‘Accompaniment Book x x 30c sul 
MUSIC ENJOYMENT ee 2c | pee 
~~ Music Instrument Chart x x 10c su; 
ADVENTURES IN OUR TOWN a 20c pu 
RHYTHM AND GAMES an 50c 
BOOK TRAILS 20c Jo 
: TOTAL Di 
NOTE: Payment must accompany all orders of less than $1.00. Larger orders may Ac 
be charged to the school board, but not to the individual. No C.O.D. shipments. 
Currency sent at own risk. No stamps except on orders of less than 50¢, please. 
tic 
PAYMENT ENCLOGED ............. or CHARGE MY SCHOOL BOARD --_---_-------- ¥ 
STOP] wave YoU GIVEN COMPLETE ENROLL- | .........-o2...----ccccccccccccececccceeececeee ” 
MENT INFORMATION FOR ALL COURSES? Save pos- (Clerk) a 
sible delay of days in shipment of your order by a ty 
two-minute check for thoroughness now! = =| ° ©. aaa 8° 
in 
OFFICE RECORD (Do not write below this line) et 
PreeraeetG oo. Jcoeeee- cen cees th 
o_O eee eee ae nace a a ti 
Correspondence fe 
see Sl ake ‘ th 
. m 
RR ae es WV hg tk 
Mail to 7 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR—Station WHA—Madison 6 P 
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Should the Merit System Be a Part 
of a Salary Schedule? 


During the publishing year of 1946-47 we 
asked nine questions on educational policy of 
a number of educators from the one-room rural 
teacher to the college president. A total of 70 
replies were published. We appreciate the 
splendid cooperation we received. Although we 
have not heard many comments about this fea- 
ture in the Journal we believe it has sufficient 
merit to justify its continuation for another 
year. So far it has been our policy to select 
subjects of general educational policy which 
are of concern to all members. We invite your 
suggestions for topics to be discussed for this 
publishing year. 


John B. Coleman 
Director, La Crosse Vocational and 
Adult Schools 


The Board of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion of La Crosse, Wisconsin, has established 
a very flexible salary schedule which has been 
in effect for many years. It has placed merely 
a minimum and maximum salary upon every 
type of teaching position. Instead of being 
governed only by means of service, professional 
improvement, trade and industrial experience, 
etc., the important factor is the merit rating 
that the teacher receives. We believe that addi- 
tional increments should be offered in any pro- 
fession to those who are ambitious to increase 
their productivity by doing more than the mini- 
mum that is expected of them. 


Industry. long ago recognized and is using 
the merit rating in determining bonuses and 
are paying their workers according to their 
productivity. Recently the Army and Navy 
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“Safe at home?” That’s a ques- 
tion that fans by the thousands 
flock to the great American 
game of baseball to see an- 
swered. And teachers through- 
out the state are wisely invest- 
ing their money to have this 


same question answered prop- 
erly for their future. Call on 
your Wisconsin Life represen- 
tative to help you plan your 
future money needs. He has the 
experience and the good judg- 
ment you need for planning a 
sound insurance program. 





The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 
30 West Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 

















_ , NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
‘ 
‘ / 


/ 


. . Suggestions we hope you will 
find helpful and interesting 







Treasure be 
Chest 


A class project 
integrating 
reading with the 
“thrilling experience” ~ 


of contacting children 

of another country. i. 
What is the Treasure Chest? 

A Treasure Chest is a gaily decorated box, 
filled with books, sent by children of the 
United States and Canada to children of 


other countries. Your class selects the age 
and place of the recipients. 


Will your class get a reply? 

Yes. ‘Two scrapbooks are put in each chest. 
One contains letters, pictures, and original 
articles telling about the children who send 
it. The other is blank, to be filled and re- 


turned by those who receive it. 


Are there any rules? Yes. 
1. The books are chosen from a book list. 
2. The books must be read by your class. 
3. A scrapbook is composed by class. 


4. A chest must be made and decorated. 


If further interested, for book list and de- 
tails, write Treasure Chest Committee, 


551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction. 
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threw out their antiquated system of advance- 
ment by senicrity and from now on are making 
use of the merit system. 


Supervisors and administrators should con- 
stantly check instructors’ efficiency. Teachers 
who do extra curricular work and especially 
those, who, by putting in extra hours are giving 
additional service to students, should receive 
added remuneration based upon the recom- 
mendations of their supervisors and adminis- 
trators. 


Harry M. Hanson 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Dane County—First District 


Yes! Most teachers have been paid on the 
basis of preparation, experience, and tenure. 
I believe that teaching efficiency should not 
only be recognized but rewarded. 


Working out a salary schedule, that takes 
into consideration training, experience, and 
tenure, is relatively an easy task, but many ad- 
ministrators have side-tracked the issue of 
merit because of the difficulty involved in work- 
ing out a salary schedule that would be satis- 
factory to all teachers. No matter what plan 
is devised, I contend that unless the teacher 
plays an important part in providing the meas- 
ure for determining the teachers merits, the 
plan will not be practical or satisfactory. Ob- 
viously the annual increment should vary with 
the merit rating the teacher receives. 


A salary schedule, which takes into consid- 
eration teaching ability, will certainly furnish 
the right incentive for teachers to project them- 
selves into their daily work and render maxi- 
mum service. A schedule will always be a 
“square peg” until we recognize and reward 
teaching ability. 


Alma Therese Link 


President, Oshkosh Education Association 


The test of any policy lies in the good or 
evil it produces. 

Inherently, achievement in education does 
not lend itself to an objective evaluation. Also, 
rating by a single administrator, however effi- 
cient and sincere, can not escape the coloring 
of personal bias and the inaccuracies due to 
limited contacts. There is tragic truth in the 
cartoon in which two administrators view the 
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same teacher, each through his own magnify- 
ing glass. One definitely discerns horns, the 
other clearly sees a halo. 


Effective education thrives on cooperative 
rather than competitive methods. There is small 
chance for cooperation where the worthy and 
the Jess worthy view each other suspiciously 
and both, with an eye to next year’s purse and 
prestige, unwholesomely fear the administrator. 


Merit demands greater emphasis if we are 
to attain and maintain the status and rewards 
of a first-rate profession, but merit rating in- 
crements seldom serve a constructive purpose. 
Let’s have ratings without stigma, practical 
helpful ratings entirely shared with the instruc- 
tor rated, ratings which occasionally may be 
tactfully challenged by the teacher without pen- 
alty. The administrative leader who rates in 
the manner and spirit of a colleague need 
never fear lack of cooperation from his teachers. 


L. C. Johnson 
Principal, Dodge County Normal School 


Much research has been devoted to discover 
a system of teacher-rating whereby school ad- 
ministrators may, with confidence, determine 
the compensation which individual teachers 
should receive, however, up to the present 
time, no satisfactory scale has evolved. In IIli- 
nois, a group of teachers in service made rec- 
ommendation of such a system which gave 
guidance to administrators in their evaluation. 
However, only a few administrators have seen 
fit to adopt it. In spite of the apparent weak- 
nesses of a merit system whereby essential 
factors are considered, I regard it of utmost 
importance that each administrator follow the 
practice of indicating items whereby he may 
objectively measure the teaching success. In 
our own University, I believe that Dr. A. S. 
Barr has offered the most satisfactory sugges- 
tions for such procedure. After years of re- 
search and analysis, he has not left out the 
essential successful element, namely, the active 
personal traits of a teacher in her relation to 
her pupils and her task. 


We all believe in the merit system and we 
are practically all disappointed and frustrated 
in working it out. My suggestion is that until 
such time as a more satisfactory system can be 
presented, that every administrator should give 
thought arid consideration to many traits that 
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| Teacher's subscriptions will be accepted 


| Mail your subscription 


today and save money! 


The Wisconsin State Journal 
(The Official State Paper) 
(] $5.00 per year 
(] $3.75 for 9 months 

This special rate is extended to schools 


anywhere in Wisconsin except 
Madison, Wisconsin 





School teachers living in rural areas or in 
towns where carrier boy service is not 
maintained can also enjoy this special rate. 


IN CARRIER DELIVERY TOWNS 


for carrier boy delivery only at the cur- 
rent carrier delivery rate. 


Mail your school subscription TODAY 
without delay. 


Seven big issues a week. 
Latest NEWS and PICTURES. 


Follow western conference and high 
school sports with ROUNDY and 
HENRY J. McCORMICK. 


Be first in your community to learn the 
latest Dope on STATE POLITICS as 
reported in your Official State Paper. 


Other features valuable in schools 
include: 
UNCLE RAY’S CORNER 


DR. GARY C. MEYERS 
Child Psychologist 


DR. GEORGE W. CRANE 
Adult Psychologist 


Use the coupon below. Mail it today with 








check. Your subscription will start with- 
out delay! 


Co ene 


The Wisconsin State Journal 


115 So. Carroll Street 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 




















Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

























The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the i 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 











The Iroquois New Standard 


Arithmetics 
Enlarged Edition 
by Patton and Young 
These splendid arithmetics have be- 
come widely popular because of their 
effective teaching method, their correct 
gradation, and their many other appeal- 
ing features. Now there has_ been 
added extensive additional drill ma- 
terial, in a special “Work for Improve- 
ment” section in each book, Grades 3 
through 8. Copyrighted in 1947. 
And don’t forget HOW MANY? 
HOW MUCH? for Grade 1, and LET’S 
FIND OUT for Grade 2. 


The Iroquois New Standard 


General Mathematics 
by Patton and Young 
Junior High School textbooks, laying 
a firm foundation in arithmetic, alge- 
bra, plane geometry plane trigonome- 
try, and other appropriate mathematics 
courses. Exceptionally teachable and 
attractive. Books Hi, end: 311 tor 
Grades 7, 8, and 9. Copyrighted in 1947. 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 


Wisconsin Representative: H. F. Schell, Neenah 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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make for success or failure and reveal that in 


the payroll. 


John Guy Fowlkes 
Professor of Education and 
Dean of the Summer Session 
The University of Wisconsin 


Parents, non-parents, citizens, and educators 
alike are highly gratified over the substantial 
increases that have been made in teacher sal- 
aries during recent months. It seems clear that 
even higher salaries than now offered will be 
paid to teachers during the coming years. 


Everyone should be gratified over the recog- 
nition of the importance of teaching in terms 
of higher salaries. But everyone also should be 
aware of certain tacit implications in these new 
levels of teacher pay. Particularly should all 
teachers be aware of these implications. 


One of the most important and controversial 
implications of higher salaries for teachers is 
the question of the merit principle in teacher 
salary schedules. For many years most commu- 
nities have established and maintained teacher 
salaries on the basis of a training-experience- 
equal pay for equal work type of teacher salary 
schedule. A number of communities, although 
by no means all, have also made no differen- 
tiation between pay for men and pay for 
women. In a minority of communities an at- 
tempt has been made to equalize teacher pay 
in terms of economic responsibility. 


It seems evident that the training-experience- 
equal pay for equal work type of teacher salary 
schedule will no longer be acceptable in most 
communities. As teacher salaries continue to 
rise, it seems likely that citizens will demand 
the interjection and application of the merit 
principle for teacher salaries. The merit prin- 
ciple in paying teachers has already been estab- 
lished in a number of communities throughout 
the country during the past two years. It has 
been established in one form or another in 
several Wisconsin communities during the pres- 
ent year. 


Teachers will do well to recognize the equi- 
tableness and soundness of the merit principle 
as teacher salaries more nearly approach the 
levels they should be. Teachers should not ex- 
pect administrators to assume entire respon- 
sibility for the application of the merit prin- 
ciple in teacher pay. Such responsibility should 
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be borne jointly by boards of education, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers. 

This important matter should be viewed and 
studied cooperatively by all professional edu- 
cators. It is a matter for action and not for 
alarm. 


Esther M. Czerwonky 
Vice President 
Milwaukee Teachers Association 


Rating is a very subjective and personal 
thing. It changes with each individual’s rela- 
tive sense of values. Disagreement in policy, 
clash of personalities, physical and mental well- 
being of individuals making the rating, all 
have their effect upon rating. 

Who can set himself up as the judge to say 
teachers shall or shall not have annual incre- 
ments? We would not determine the fee of our 
well trained, eminent surgeons and lawyers 
upon the ratings of a few individuals. Why 
should we subject our experienced, well trained 
teachers to such treatment? Let us use a sound, 
democratic basis for awarding increments to 
teachers, one where experience and training are 
the determining factors, not one where person- 
alities play so great a part. 

A teacher worried about her financial status 
determined by her rating will not center her 
best efforts upon the important task of teach- 
ing.. When we determine a basis for awarding 
annual increments to teachers let us first con- 
sider its effect upon the child. Will the teacher 
who knows her next year’s increment depends 
upon her rating give her best teaching? 
Will the emotional climate of her room set 
primarily by her peace of mind be the most 
desirable for the child? 

Let us rather inspire in teachers the desire 
to grow professionally. Then there will be no 
need for awarding increments on the merit 
rating basis, for the alert, experienced, well 
trained teacher is bound to be the most deserv- 
ing of the annual increment. 


W. C. Kahl 
Principal, Lancaster Public Schools 


The factor of merit should be recognized 
and be permitted to operate in an effective sal- 
ary schedule. We, teachers, supervisor, and ad- 
ministrator, are constantly evaluating in terms 
of effectiveness many phases of our educational 
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Simplify Your 
Craft Program 
with CLAYOLA 





Work is play when 
CLAYOLA is on your 
craft program. This per- 
manently plastic model- 
ing material can be used over and over 
again, needs no preliminary kneading, roll- 
ing or squeezing, and requires no subse- 
quent firing. It can be used alone or in 
combination with papier maché, then 
shellacked fer exhibition purposes. For 
FREE CLAYOLA suggestion leaftet, 


send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. T, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NOW program. Would the attempt of the admin- 
istration to determine meritorious teaching be 
any more difficult than that of determining 















































Workbooks and Manuals meritorious classwork in the case of the stu- ba 
for each volume dent? The basic problem involved seems to LA 
revolve around the techniques used in the 
» Hor ? ; measurement of the merit factor rather than in 
Living Arithmetic its inclusion or exclusion. Most teachers would Oct 
desire the use of the merit factor if they could Oct 
Revised be assured that the determination of the merit ne 
status would be accurate and measurable. The pee 
Buswell—Brownell—John inclusion of the merit factor should be a Oct 
potent factor in professional growth. No 
These arithmetics stress meaning—The ad- Automatic salary increments based on expe- No 
justment to varying abilities, extensive prac- rience and training as the only factors does 
tice on new topics, and careful maintenance not present a fair opportunity or sufficient = 
of knowledge help children to achieve mas- flexibility for either the teacher or the admin- I 
tery of arithmetic. For grades 3-8. istration to permit the granting of a remu- = 
JOLLY NUMBERS for grades 1-2. nerative adequacy to individual staff members. Sch 
Colorfully illustrated workbooks that make = — a enchien — = 
ia anaes hei addition to other factors in a salary schedule, Hi 
arithmetic fun for younger children. if undertaken with the proper attitude and pro- = 
fessional spirit, could be a valuable innovation pos 
Ginn and Company in a rather outmoded wage bargaining proce- brs 
ia dure. It is very essential that the teaching pro- vel 
2501 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16 fession make a definite distinction within its of 
ranks and pay its just dues to the teacher apt 
whose contributions are above the average. The ] 
- educational profession must. offer some con- = 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. crete inducement to the quality of teaching; a to 
poor teacher is not a bargain at any price. In- Ro 
. » » Offers Prompt Service corporating a merit rating through a coop- Ms 
All Ord f erative effort on the part of the board of edu- co 
on raers 10r.. cation, teacher, supervisor, and administrator pr 
which would result in a differentiate annual * 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES increment in a carefully devised salary program in 
would be an interesting step. - 
BOOKS ws Pe 
3°, ON RETIREMENT 2 
STATIONERY paregd ' ; | 
Members of the retirement system will oe 
For School, Office and be pleased to know that the State An- a 
Home nuity and Investment Board, at its July de 
meeting, voted to credit members’ ac- - 
counts with 3% interest. This is a re- to 
j markable investment showing. In addi- on 
Ask for Our New 1947-1948 tion to the amount required for credits — 
Catalog FREE Upon Request the Board was able to set aside an amount 
| for reserve. 
Director Trathen and the officers de- 
serve commendation for this record in 
55-57-59 E. Sixth St = St. Paul. Minn. the management of the funds involved. 
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~ @yucational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Oct. 3—Central WEA, Wausau. 

Oct. 3—Southwestern WEA, Platteville. 

Oct. 9-10—Lake Superior WEA, Superior. 

Oct. 9-10—North WEA, Ashland. 

Oct. 9-10—Northwestern WEA, Eau Claire. 

Oct. 9-10—Western WEA, La Crosse. 

Nov. 6-8—WEA convention, Milwaukee. 

Nov. 12—14—School Health Conference, Stevens 
Point 











Maas Leaves Milwaukee Vocational: After 
36 years in the teaching profession Frank A. Maas, 
vocational counsellor at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, resigned at the close of the school year and 
has established a real estate service in Milwaukee. 
His long career in education includes. 23 years in 
the Vocational School, five years as principal of the 
Milwaukee STC Training School, and administrative 
positions at Algoma, Waldo, and Shiocton. His new 
work includes sales and appraisals of residential 
and business property. For many years Mr. Maas has 
very ably managed many of the local arrangements 
of the WEA convention which the WEA staff deeply 
appreciates. 


Wileman Succéeds Oosterhous: Charles H. 
Wileman, supervising principal of the Brillion Pub- 
lic Schools, resigned at the close of the school year 
to succeed A. G. Oosterhous as principal of the 
Roosevelt Junior High School at Appleton. Mr. 
Wileman, a graduate of Milton College and the 
University of Wisconsin, is president of the Wis- 
consin Association of Secondary Principals and 
president of the Fox River Valley Schoolmasters 
Club. Mr. Oosterhous, who retifed in June, com- 
pleted 40 years of teaching experience which began 
in the rural schools of Sheboygan County. After 
holding administrative positions at Grafton and Pe- 
waukee he became supervising principal at Appleton 
and has been principal of the Roosevelt Junior High 
School at Appleton since its establishment 22 
years ago. 


Many Pay Tribute to VanNatta: On the 
evening of May 14 J. A. VanNatta, retiring super- 
intendent of school of Sturgeon Bay, was honored 
at a banquet sponsored by the teachers’ council un- 
der the direction of H. F. Bagenihl, president of 
the Council. “Van” received many tributes from fel- 
low educators and townspeople for his contributions 
to the welfare of education. As a farewell gift from 








WISCONSIN NOOKS AND CORNERS 
A new book by Alonzo W. Pond 


USE IT IN THE CLASSROOM! 
SEND IT TO A FRIEND! 


Wisconsin yore 6 in 20 large pictures. 
$1.00 post paid. Order direct $1.00. 


Alonzo W. Pond, Janesville, Wisconsin 








his many friends he received an RCA radio--phono- 
graph. The Journal joins in the tribute to Mr. Van 
Natta and acknowledges the work he unselfishly did 
in behalf of the WEA. 


Winneconne Teachers Rewarded: The teach- 
ers of Winneconne returned to their school one week 
ahead of the regular opening this year. During the 
week they studied and planned their work for the 
school year. Conferences were held by groups within 
the faculty, with educators from the state, and with 
citizens within the community. Because the teachers 
were to give this week for the welfare of the 
schools, the annual meeting in July recommended to 
the school board that next year the teachers be paid 
for the week before and the week after the school 
term, which means 914 months pay. 


Nichols Becomes Asst. Supt. in Milwaukee: 
Walter S. Nichols, principal of the Wisconsin 
Avenue School, Milwaukee, was appointed assistant 
city superintendent to succeed Reinhardt Ruhnke who 
resigned. 








@ 35mm camera and case 

® coated color-corrected anastigmat 
f. 3.5 lens 

a oe controlled shutter 1/10-1/300 and 

ul 

@ quick detachable synchronized flash 

®@ built-in coupled range finder 

e color or black and white 


Price, $66.21 


with tax exemption certificate 
Immediate delivery—mail orders filled 


PHOTOART Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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TOP CONCERTS 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


CONCERT SERIES 1947-48 
5 Concerts $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 . 


Our Prices Include Tax. All Seats Reserved 





RISE STEVENS—Mezzo Soprano 
Dae Oe. See aA SOR oes Friday, Nov. 7 
Opera Star, Concert and Radio Artist 
TEACHER’S CONVENTION CONCERT 


YEHUDI MENUHIN—Violinist 
Se a. Thursday, Jan. 29 
Brilliant Young American Artist 
YOLANDA PETRIS—Dramatic Soprano 
aE EE ae Saturday, Feb. 21 
Sensational New Discovery 
ARION CLUB CHORUS—Oratorio 
Bn a rece tet 2 
(Bach B Minor Mass) 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN—Pianist 
p Semebunese wane se eee Tuesday, Apr. 20 
Master Artist 
Single Reserved Seats for any of the above 
concerts are $1,20, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 
(Including Tax) 





ORDER NOW! 
ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


Broadway House of Music 
729 N. Broadway DAly 2522 
MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 











STECK WORKTEXT 
THE TEACHING AID 


OF THE FUTURE FOR 
SCHOOLS OF TODAY 


The thousands of teachers and 
millions of students who now 
use Steck Worktext* and work- 
books are aware of the usability 
hese books. Distinguished 
horship, scientific learning 
hniques, and comprehen- 
sible textual and problem-solv- 
ing materials make the Work- 
text unequaled in the field of 
expendable books. Steck in- 
structional aids cover more 
than 20 primary, intermediate, 
and high school subjects. 
*Registered U. S. Patent Office. 






























H Please send me my FREE copy of 
ae complete 96-page catalog of Steck instructional aids. 1 am 
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Chapel Becomes Jr. Hi. Principal: J. C. 
Chapel who has been principal of the Columbus 
Elementary School of Kenosha was chosen to ‘head 
the Washington Junior High School by the Board 
of Education. He succeed L. F. Rahr who retired 
at the end of the current school year. 


Changes Made in Locals Committee: Since 
the close of the schools in June two changes have 
been made in the Locals Committee of the WEA 
as the result of the present members leaving their 
districts. Cliff Hutchinson of Antigo succeeds Law- 
rence Jansky who moved from the district, and 
Roger Maas of Madison takes the place of Wilson 
Thiede who resigned to join the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 


Danford Takes Florida U. Job: Howard G. 
Danford, director of health, recreation, physical edu- 
cation, and safety in the Madison Public Schools, 
resigned recently to accept a similar position at the 
University of Florida. As Madison recreation di- 
rector he developed playground programs, adult 
recreation centers, and hardball and softball leagues 
that provided organized play for hundreds of young- 
sters and grownups. 


Rural Children Get Urban Benefits: Last 
year Oneida County had 20 schools organized on the 
rural basis of eight grades per teacher. Through the 
efforts of J. M. Reed, county superintendent, and 
C. R. Wentland, supervising teacher, and through 
the cooperation of the school boards only two such 
schools exist this year. With but minor changes in 
transportation, the schools have been reorganized in 
lower and upper grade elementary departments giv- 
ing each teacher not more than four grades each. 
This program gives rural boys and girls some of 
the advantages of their village cousins. 


Callahan Appoints Webster: Jennie L. Web- 
ster, supervising teacher in Eau Claire county for 
several years, was appointed county superintendent 
of schools on August 1 by John Callahan, super- 
intendent of public instruction, to succeed Mildred 
D. Wilcox who resigned recently. Miss Webster, a 
graduate of La Crosse STC, has taught in the rural 
schools, has supervised schools in Monroe county, 
and has taught at Sparta. 


Pres. Fryklund Announces Faculty Changes: 
The following changes in the faculty of Stout In- 
stitute became effective September 1, Verne D. 
Fryklund, president, has announced: Alice J. Kirk, 
director of home economics at the University of 
Denver, as dean of the Division of Home Economics 
replacing Ruth E. Michaels who retires as dean after 
20 years service; Eileen Elliott, professor and head 
of foods and nutrition, succeeding Mabel C. Rogers, 
retired; Dwight Agnew, assistant professor and chair- 
man of the social science department; Mary Blazek, 
associate professor of foods and nutrition; Myron 
Harbour, assistant professor of science and mathe- 


Coleman Elected La Crosse President: 
John Coleman, director of the La Crosse Vocational 
and Adult Education School, was elected president 
of the La Crosse Education Association in May to 
succeed Jesse Caldwell of the La Crosse STC. Other 
officers for 1947 are: Lois Woods, vice president; 
Pauline Abel, secretary; and Clifford Thomas, 
treasurer. 
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matics; K. T. Olsen, assistant professor in carpentry ; 
Ellen Nelson, instructor in English; Margery Leland, 
instructor of home-making; David Barnard, instruc- 
tor of visual aids; Mary Killian, cafeteria manager 
and assistant professor of institutional management; 
Blaine Speicher, assistant librarian; Mrs. Rebecca 
Nelson, director of dormitories. 


Sheboygan Students Win National Honors: 
Beatrice Hauser, a student at North High, and Vir- 
ginia Felton of Central High, won top honors in 
national contests during the past school year. Miss 
Hauser was the choice of the committee of the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations for a $500 
prize or a trip to Europe. The contest this year 
sponsored by the Association produced a record en- 
rollment of 1,925 schools, covering every state in 
the country. Four questions constituted the contest 
paper: one based on the importance of the General 
Assembly as a body, with the other three relating to 
the UN Atomic Energy Commission, U. S. Foreign 
policy in the UN, and operations of UNESCO. In 
May, Virginia Felton won first: place with her ora- 
torical declamation at the National Speech Tourna- 
ment at St. Louis, the first national championship 
Wisconsin has had in seventeen years. 

Rahr of Kenosha Retires: Louis F. Rahr, prin- 
cipal of Washington Junior High School of Kenosha, 
retired after 27 years in that position. His early 
tecahing was in the high schools of Manitowoc and 
Janesville which were followed by superintendencies 
at Lodi, Elkhorn, and Ladysmith and principalship 
at Racine before joining the staff of the Kenosha 
schools. In all he has a record of 41 years in the 
classroom. Mr. Rahr was honored with several special 
dinners by his teachers and fellow administrators. 


Health Conference at Point: The Third An- 
nual School Health Conference has been scheduled 
at Central STC in Stevens Point, Nov. 12-14. Dur- 
ing the first two days of the meeting representatives 
from the 20 experimental and demonstration school 
health centers will present their health programs. 
For the last day an all-state meeting is planned 
with special invitations to school administrators, 
school board members, and public health personnel 
who are working with schools. The conference has 
been made possible by the financial grant from-the 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 


Fultons Feted by Oconto’s Teachers: At 
their May dinner meeting the Oconto City Education 
Association honored Superintendent and Mrs. Fulton 
who were leaving Oconto at the close of the school 
year. Tributes to the Fultons were given for the 
alumni by John Lemay, for the faculty by Karl 
Rice, for the board of education by Donald DeWitt, 
and for the community by Roy Uttormark. Mr. Fulton 
was presented with a fine wrist watch as a farewell 
gift from the Association. 


Forsberg Is New Marinette President: At 
the annual spring meeting of the Marinette Teachers 
Association, Walter Forsberg was elected president 


50¢ IN STOCK READY 
9 858° FOR DELIVERY 


Band, orchestra, chorus, 
editor and staff, drama, 
typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, commercial club, 


student council, basket- 
ball, library, year guards. 
ad ‘ FREE CIRCULAR 

al ommercial Award Pin Compan: 
MEMBERSHIP 608 So. Dearborn St., Chisage Til. 
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WANT to spare yourself hours of unneces- 

sary work on assignments, activities and 

tests? Winston Worksooks fulfill objec- 

tives of novice and experienced teachers. 
PAF 


PHILADELPHIA—September 17, 160th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Constitution 
—will be the starting point of the 8-car, 
red-white-and-blue “Freedom Train” car- 
rying precious documents of American his- 
tory to all sections of the U. S. The new 
Wrxston book, Figntinc ror FREEDOM, 
provides permanent reference to these doc- 
uments. Watch for the “Freedom Train” in 
your state; take your pupils to visit it; buy 
FicHTinG ror FREEpom for your school. 

PN 
ANTICIPATION is everything! 75% of the 
enjoyment in an apple emanates from biting 
into it, claims a psychologist. 

PPL 


ADVENTURES IN READING is a series of 
three books for triple-fold use—(1) as basic 
readers in grades 7-8-9 to follow Easy 
GrowTH IN READING or any basal readers; 
(2) as supplementary readers; and (3) as 
anthologies of classic and modern reading. 
PPP 
NEW edition—1947 copyright—of AriTH- 


mMEtIC WE UsE is now available. 
PPTrr 


LOW PRICES—Cooperating with the Presi- 
dent’s effort to prevent inflation, price of 
Tue Winston DicTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


has been considerably reduced. 
PPIX 


ADVERTISING is a great American custom. 
Last year, close to 2% ($3,116,600,000) of 
the national income was used for it. 
ODD 

GEOGRAPHY—have you been waiting for 
entirely new texts? Our NreIGuBors Series 
by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Sorenson 
is your answer. Books for Grade 3 and 
Grade 4 are off press. 





he ohn CWaston Co. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
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to succeed W. C. Godson. Alice K. Sunstrom was 
chosen vice president; Lydia Page, secretary; and 
Estelle Setright, treasurer. Fishing was the theme 
for the party and a fish dinner was served from 
tables decorated wtih miniature fish, rowboats, canoes, 
fish poles and other equipment. 


Car Driving Becomes Credit Course: Be- 
ginning with the second semester of this school year 
Milwaukee high school students who are eligible 
for drivers’ licenses may elect an automobile driving 
and pedestrian safety courses for credit. In recom- 
mending the new course Supt. Lowell P. Goodrich 
told the education committee that the usefulness 
will depend on home cooperation, because “‘acci- 
dents are caused more by the attitude of the driver 
than by the lack of knowledge of how to operate 
an automobile.’’ Such safety courses will be offered 
two periods a week for which a half credit will be 
given. 


Smiley Heads Beloit Assn: John B. Smiley 
of Beloit High School was named president of 
the Beloit Education Association at the May elec- 
tion. He will succeed LaVerne Larson. Other offi- 
cers chosen were: Henry Rowe, vice president; 
Helen Cass, secretary; and Pauline Meehan, 
treasurer. 


Orton is President at Janesville: Kenneth 
L. Orton of Janesville succeeds Lowell Wilson as 
president of the Janesville Education Association. 
Cynthia Dougdale will be vice president, and Bes- 
sie Carter will be secretary. A tie for treasurer 
requires a revote at a subsequent association meet- 
ing. Mr. Orton’s first official duty was to appoint 
Margaret Millman and Rosamund Hotchkiss as 
the chairmen of the welcoming committee which 
is responsible for finding living quarters for all 
the new teachers going to Janesville this fall. 


Oconto Teachers Chose LaMay: At the final 
meeting of the Oconto Teachers Association held 
in May, the Association named John LaMay presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Karl Rice was elected 
vice president, and Mrs. Bernice Larson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Grewenow Heads Kenosha Co. Teachers: 
Lester Grewenow of the Woodworth Graded School, 
was elected president of the Kenosha County Edu- 
cation Association at the final meeting of the asso- 
ciation in May. Carol Poynter was chosen vice 
president; Anna Hansen, secretary; and Lloyd Kamin, 
treasurer. 








Readings For Declamatory 
Three Act Plays One Act Plays 
Children’s Plays Stunts and Skits 


_ . FREE CATALOG 
All kinds of entertainment material. 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, Ia. 








BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest prices paid for jewelry, rings, spec- 
tacles, gold teeth, diamonds, broken and_ usable 
watches, etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for FREE 
shipping container. 


LOWE’S Dept. STM 
Holland Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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NECROLOGY 


Helen F. Lewis, a native of Bloomington, Wis- 
consin, passed away April 25 in a Tokyo hospital. 
After graduation from Platteville STC, she taught 
in Bloomington, Fennimore, and Lancaster. She re- 
ceived her master’s degree from the University of 
Wisconsin after which she held positions at Yakama 
and Seattle, Washington. In 1946 Miss Lewis re- 
signed to enter special government service with the 
Ninth Army as librarian. Her work was to establish 
libraries in Tokyo. 


Oscar E. Sandberg, 63, a teacher of machine shop 
work and auto mechanics at the Racine Vocational 
School for 26 years, died at his home in Racine 
on May 7. 


James Henry Walton, 69, a member of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin chemistry department since 
1907, died in Madison on June 6. He was a gradu- 
ate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the University of Heidelberg, Germany. Before join- 
ing the staff at the University of Wisconsin, Prof. 
Walton taught at the University of Illinois and at 
M.I.T. During World War I he attained the rank 
of lieutenant colonel in chemical warfare. He was 
a member of several professional fraternities. 


Mable M. Pitts, 66, a teacher of languages at 
Manawa High School for the past 25 years, passed 
away suddenly at Manawa on July 15. After her 
graduation from Platteville STC she taught in Michi- 
gan, at Hazel Green, Cuba City and Pewaukee, Wis. 
Miss Pitts was assistant principal for many years. 


H. Scudder Mekeel, 45, associate professor of 
anthropology at the University of Wisconsin, died 
suddenly July 23 near Lake Placid, N. Y. Dr. Mekeel 
was on a year’s leave of absence from the university 
to carry on research at the New York Academy of 
Medicine. He has received degrees from Harvard, 
Chicago, and Yale universities, and served on the 
faculty of the Institute of Human Relations at Yale. 
His first-hand studies into American Indian life 
in the middle 1930's led to his heading the staff 
of the U. S. Indian Service, and that work in turn 
brought him into the field of race relations. His 
findings in the field of race conflict were published 
last year in ‘Americans and Their Prejudices.” He 
has also contributed widely to professional journals 
and scientific volumes. 


Harold A. Severy, biology instructor at South 
Division High School, Milwaukee, for 26 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1945, died in Milwaukee, 
July 10 after a brief illness. He was a graduate from 
Middlebury College in Vermont and from Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Severy taught eight 
years outside of Wisconsin before joining the staff 
at South Division High School. 


Paul J. Bast, 66, head of the social studies depart- 
ment at West Allis Central High School for 26 years 
preceding his retirement in 1946, died at his home 
in West Allis July 11 after an illness of a few 
weeks. Mr. Bast was born in Germany and educated 
at Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill., and the 
University of Wisconsin. He was a leader in Boy 
Scout activities. 
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Headline Happenings 
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September 1947 
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LAY PLANS EARLY FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 





Lewis Succeeds Witter 
On WEA Executive Com. 


R. F. Lewis of Waukesha was 
appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee to fill the unexpired term 
of Fred Witter who resigned as 
of July. Mr. Lewis was chairman 
of the WEA Public Relations Com- 
mittee for several years and is 
presently a member of that com- 
mittee. 








Atlantic City Again Con- 
vention City For AASA 
| 


Pres. Herold C. Hunt and the | 
Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Admin- 
istrators have announced that the 
next annual convention of the 
AASA, a Department of the NEA, | 
will be held at Atlantic City, Feb- 
ruary 21-26. Although the con- 
vention does not usually return to 
the same city for a second con- 
secutive year emergency housing 
conditions has made it necessary 
this time. Strong sentiment for a 
national convention in 1948 rather 
than regional meetings was re- 
vealed by the Executive Commit- 
tee’s canvas of the Advisory Coun- 
cil and the membership at large 
ii attendance at the 1947 con- 
vention. j 

A survey by the Association of 
other oppossible meeting places 
made clear that Atlantic City was 
the only city in a position to guar- 
antee adequate facilities for meet- 
ings and exhibits and a sufficient 








Send Memberships Early 


All people responsible for 
sending memberships to the 
WEA office in Madison are 
urged to do so promptly. Even 
if you have a few more to come 
in we would appreciate it if 
you send the bulk of them 
along so that our mailing lists 
may be revised. All teachers 
who have had a change of ad- 
dress and all new members 
will not receive their Journals 
until their membership card is 
received at the WEA office. 
Furthermore when _ thousands 
of cards flood the office near 
the end of October, it is a 
tremendous task to prepare our 
mailing list. We will appre- 








cite your cooperation. 








number of hotel rooms. 


Wisconsin Represented 
At Leadership School 





Dora Dessureau, a member of 
the staff of the Langlade County 
Normal School, and H. C. Wein- 
lick, field consultant of the WEA, 
attended the second annual NEA 
Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship held at the American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., July 28 
to August 22. Presidents, secre- 
taries, and members of local, state, 
and national associations in 39 
states, Canada, Hawaii, and Porto 
Rico took part in the conference. 

Courses were offered in the his- 
tory and structure of professional 
organiations, journalism, public 
speaking, and parliamentary law. 





Glenn Snow of Utah Elected President of NEA 





Glenn E. Snow, president of 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, 
Utah, was elected president of the 
NEA at the 85th Annual Meeting 
of the organization at Cincinnati, 
July 11. 

A graduate of the University of 
Utah he has served as teacher and 
later as administrator in the schools 
of Nevada and Utah. From 1937 
to 1941 he was a member of the 
Utah State Senate. Since 1941 he 
has been president of Dixie Junior 
College. 


Mr. Snow has been president of 





county teachers associations and the 





Utah Education Association. Since 
1943 he has been a member of the 
Executive Committee of the NEA. 
His native state has established a 
unique educational record. There 
are only 40 school districts in the 
entire state. Each school district 
has a local teachers association and 
there is among teachers 100% 
membership in the state association 
and 96% membership in the NEA. 
New legislation has been passed 
in Utah which provides for a 
minimum program costing $3300 
per classroom unit, with 75% 
guaranteed from state aid, all dis- 
tributed on an equalization basis. 
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Officers of local education as- 
sociations and administrators are 
making early preparations for the 
annual observance of American 
Education Week, November 9- 
15. From the increased number 
of direct reports to the WEA 
office and from the news articles 
appearing in the press there is an 
indication that school officials. are 
using the week more and more 
to show the public what the schools 
are doing to build a better 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


America. Officials are not only in- 
viting the public to visit the 
schools, but are also getting the 
news about the schools to the pub- 
lic through the press, the radio, 
and other community activities. 
The general theme selected for 
this year is “The Schools Are 
Yours.” The daily themes are: 
Nov. 9—Securing the Peace 
Nov. 12—Meeting the Emer- 
gency in Education 
Nov. 11—Building America’s 
Future 
Nov. 12—Strengthening the 
Teaching Profession 
Nov. 13—Supporting Adequate 
Education 
Nov. 14—Enriching Home and 
Community Life 
Nov. 15—Promoting Health 
and Safety 
The NEA has prepared a packet 
of materials which will be useful 
to association officers and admin- 
istrators who are looking for sug- 
gestions to build better public re- 





lations. The September issue of 
the NEA Journal will contain a 
| list of helps for 1947. 
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McCuskey Joins North 
Carolina Univ. Staf 





Dorothy McCuskey, curriculum 
coordinator of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Curriculum Planning 
Program, resigned from her posi- 
tion in the State Department of 
Public Instruction, effective Sep- 
tember 1, to accept a place on the 
faculty of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. Miss Mc- 
Cuskey becomes an associate pro- 
fessor of education. Her duties will 
include supervision of the second- 
ary school student teaching, work- 
ing with students who are writing 
theses in elementary teaching, and 
developing a modern curriculum 
program. 

In expressing her feeling toward 
her year’s work as curriculum co- 
ordinator in Wisconsin, Miss Mc- 
Cuskey said: “With great regret 
I leave Wisconsin, but the lure of 
real teaching outweighs the sup- 
posed glamor of administration.” 
She has done much during the past 
year to advance the curriculum 
planning program which has been 
sponsored by the State Department 
of Public Instruction, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and the WEA. 


| 





Presidents Meetings Planned, Sept.—Oct. 





Convention Committees 
Appointed for 1947 
Pres. Florence Scherbarth has 
named the following convention 
committee personnel for this 
year’s meeting of the WEA. 
Resolutions Committee 
George Watson, Wauwatosa, 
Chairman 
Rowena L. Allen, Sun Prairie 
Earl Anderson, Richland Center 
A. M. Bleyer, Oshkosh 
Helen Olson, Milwaukee 
LaVerne Kniebusch, Appleton 
Credentials Committee 
H. C. Zimmerman, Milwaukee— 
Chairman 
Geo. Bassford, Ashland 
C. P. Borge, Hayward 
Roy R. Van Duzee, West Allis 
Eleanor Griffith, Watertown 
Necrology Committee 
Arthur Dietz, Wautoma 
Chairman 
Rachel Jones, Portage 
Dora McKibbin, Columbus 


Classroom Teachers 
Meet at Miami University 








Esther Czerwonky, vice presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Teachers 
Association, and Alma _ Therese 
Link, president of the Oshkosh 








We wish to draw the attention 
of presidents of local associations 
to the schedule of meetings of 
presidents as arranged by the Com- 
mittee on Locals. 

Shell Lake, Monday, Sept. 29 
Chippewa Falls, Tuesday, Sept. 30 
Eau Claire, Wednesday, Oct. 1 
Rhinelander, Monday, Oct. 6 
Wausau, Tuesday, Oct. 7 

Green Bay, Wednesday, Oct. 8 
Tomah, Monday, Oct. 13 
Richland Center, Tuesday, Oct. 14 
Madison, Wednesday, Oct. 15 





Milwaukee, Monday, Oct. 70 
| 


Education Association, attended the 
Fourth Annual Summer Confer- 
ence of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers held at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, July 14— 
25. In all 33 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were represented 
by 158 teachers. Two topics, 
“Building Finer Human Relations” 
and “Building Strong and Active 
Local Associations,” provided the 
theme for addresses, seminars, dis- 
cussion groups, and general ses- 
sions arranged by E. J. Ashbaugh, 
dean of Miami University School 
of Education; Mary Titus, Imme- 
diate Past President of the Depart- 
ment; and Hilda Maehling, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Depart- 
ment. 








m GC bd 


and generalizations 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 








Formula for an arithmetic workbook: 


1 A concrete basis for understanding of basic concepts 
A complete sequential course organized for ease of learning 


Ample practice in computational skills following a well-defined plan of dis- 
tribution and frequency 


A great variety of meaningful practice culminating in restatement of key rules 


=WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
By John R. Clark and others 


For use with any textbooks in grades 3-6 


For meaningful foundation in grades 1 and 2, 
MY FIRST and MY SECOND NUMBER BOOKS 


World Book Company 


Represented by W. O. Steen, 
1020 West llth St., Topeka 
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Slade and Link Elected to NEA Positions 





S. Russell Slade of Wausau was 
chosen NEA director from Wis- 
consin to succeed George R. Ran- 
kin of Milwaukee. Mr. Slade is 
principal of the Wausau Junior 
High School and first vice presi- 
dent of the WEA. For the next 
three years he will direct NEA ac- 
tivities in Wisconsin and repre- 
sent the state on the NEA Board 
of Directors. Prior to the conven- 
tion Mr. Rankin who has served 
during the past four years an- 
nounced in a letter to the dele- 
gates that he would not be a can- 
didate for the position. 

Alma Therese Link of Oshkosh 
was elected a vice president of the 
NEA. This year she is beginning 
her fourth term as president of 
the Oshkosh Education Associa- 
tion and is a member of the WEA 
Council on Education. Miss Link 
presided as chairman of the im- 
portant discussion group on Or- 
ganization and Strengthening Lo- 
cal Associations at the Cincinnati 
meeting. Immediately prior to the 
convention she attended the Na- 
tional Conference for the Improve- 
ment of Teaching as a representa- 
tive of the WEA. The meeting, 
sponsored by the NEA, was held 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Chapel Chosen Secretary 


To the important Resolutions 
Committee the Wisconsin delega- 
tion chose J. C. Chapel of Ken- 
osha. For several years he has 
served on that important com- 
mittee which has prepared and 
presented to the General Assembly 
for approval the platform for edu- 
cation. This year Mr. Chapel was 
secretary of the Committee. 

Harold Cripe, of Racine, author 
of the Clip Corner by Cripe in the 
Journal was elected chairman of 
the Wisconsin delegation. He not 
only presided at the state meetings 
but also served as floor leader for 
Wisconsin at the business sessions 
of the General Assembly. Prior to 
the convention Mr. Cripe repre- 
sented the WEA at the National 
Conference for the Improvement 
of Teaching held at Miami Uni- 
versity. May Luedke of Milwau- 
kee was elected secretary of the 
delegation. 


Committee Members 


Marcella Schneider of Milwau- 
kee was chosen as the Wisconsin 
member of the Credentials Com- 
mittee, and Margaret Schnittger 
of Superior was elected to the 
Necrology Committee. 








Wisconsin was represented by 
32 delegates 17 of which officially 
represented the WEA and 15 rep- 
resented local and sectional asso- 
ciations. 


Rural School Charter 
Day Set for October 3 


The Third Annual Rural School 
Charter Day will be observed on 
Friday, October 3. This occasion, 
according to the NEA divisions of 
Rural Service and Field Service 
which sponsor the observance, will 
give national, state, and local lead- 
ers an opportunity to direct the at- 
tention of lay and_ professional 
people to the educational needs of 
rural children and youth. 











Green Bay Schools Hold 
In-Service Workshop 





Green Bay public schools opened 
a week later than usual this year 
in order to conduct a four-day in- 
service workshop according to a 
recent announcement by G. E. Den- 
man, superintendent of schools. 


During the four days the teach- 
ers coordinated their teaching pro- 
grams for the year, listened to lec- 
tures by educators, and compared 
notes on education courses they 
took during the summer. Suggested 
by the teachers themselves the 
workshop is expected to improve 
teaching standards to such an ex- 
tent that the four day loss on the 
part of the children will be of no 
importance. 
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Two Wisconsin Exchange 
Teachers Go to Britain 





On August 18 Mary E. Elliott 
of Central High School, Superior, 
and Helen M. Brandt of Central 
High School, West Allis, sailed 
from New York to Great Britain 
along with 121 other teachers 
from the United States. Thirty-one 
states were represented in this 
year's exchange from elementary 
and high schools in this country 
with an equal number from Great 
Britain. On August 20, the: 123 
British teachers arrived in New 
York. 

Miss Elliott will exchange with 
Betty Beatson, Selhurst Grammar 
School for Girls, Croydon, Surrey, 
and Miss Brandt with Frieda 
Pearce, Harben Secondary Modern 
School, West Hamstead, N. W. 6. 

In announcing this year’s ex- 
change program, John W. Stude- 


baker, ws S. Commissioner of 
Education, said: ‘Enthusiastic re- 
ports from last year’s exchange 


teachers indicate the value of the 
program in interpreting our edu- 
cation and our way of life to the 
people of Great Britain. From the 
standpoint of the individual ex- 
change teacher, the experience is 
stimulating and enriching.” 





Fowlkes Completes Quarter Century of Service 





H. S. Graduates Are 
“Forgotten Children” 





At a spring meeting of the De- 
partment of Higher Education of 
the NEA held in Chicago, Kenneth 
Little, director of Student Person- 
nel Services and Registrar of the 
University of Wisconsin, declared 
“that this year’s high school grad- 
uates, particularly the young men, 
have been called ‘forgotten chil- 
dren’.”” “These boys will bump 
into veterans’ preferences and pri- 
orities for admission, for chances 
for self-support if admitted, and 
for employment when they are 
graduated,” he added. 

Mr. Little urged the NEA De- 
partment to consider the problems 
of these “forgotten children” as 
well as those of the veteran. 





Kiwanis International 
Elects Wood of Racine 


Harrison U. Wood, principal of 
the Franklin Junior High School 
at Racine and former president of 
the WEA, was chosen vice presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International at 
the annual meeting of the organi- 
zation in Chicago, July 3. 








John Guy Fowlkes, acting dean 
of the School of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin, was hon- 
ored by over 300 educators at a 
luncheon in Madison, July 21, for 
his quarter-century of service with 
the University. Dean Fowlkes spoke 
on ‘The Next Twenty-Five Years” 
after hearing words of praise by 
Irving Pearson, executive secretary 
of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion who reviewed the dean’s con- 
tribution to education in the state 
and nation. 

Recognizing that the fortelling 
of the future in Wisconsin’s edu- 
cational program is hazardous, Mr. 
Fowlkes predicted that the future 
will bring closer relations between 
the school and the community. He 
believes that increasingly the citi- 
zens are demanding good schools 
and are willing to spend more 
money to get them. However, along 
with the increased expenditures 
will go a public demand for im- 
proved education. “It behooves us 
as stewards of public education to 
carry on a continual appraisal of 
our schools that we may more 
nearly fulfill that responsibility,” 
he cautioned. 








MORE THAN 


100,000 


TEACHERS 


Get Better Results With 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 





Yes, more than 100,000 progressive teachers have come to rely upon the down-to-earth, practical help- 
fulness that Webster workbooks give in every classroom activity. And every year more teachers are 
discovering that after-hour drudgery can be cut and teaching results stepped up through use of these 
staunch classroom helps. Best of all, Webster workbooks are still priced within the reach of every pupil. 
Here are a few of these splendid books from more than 110 titles available. 


READING SEATWORK 


New—On the Way to Reading (Reading Readiness) .44 


Pre-Primer Seatwork (Revised) 
Primer Seatwork (Revised) 

First Reader Seatwork (Revised) 
Second Grade Reading Seatwork 


These practice books help to establish the various skills 
of word recognition and comprehension. 


ARITHMETIC 


List Price 


32 Grade I 
Grades II-VIII 


List Price 


New—Number Friends .28 
Number readiness workbook for 
kindergarten or Grade I 


‘32 MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


A book for each grade from one to eight inclusive. 


"36 


Readily fits any text which retains traditional grade 
placement of material. 





i NEW 1947 — 32 PAGE WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG — NOW READY 





Write for your copy today 


// 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc. * 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Ainsworth Attends WOTP 
In Glasgow, Scotland 





Sidney Ainsworth, exchange 
teacher at Glasgow, Scotland, from 
Wisconsin High School, University 
of Wisconsin, was one of the nine 
representatives from the United 
States to attend the first general 
conference of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession 
at Glasgow, Scotland, August 7—13. 
He was chosen by the WEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The preparatory commission of 
the group was set up at the World 
Conference of the Teaching Pro- 
fession sponsored by the NEA at 
Endicott, New York, August 17- 
30, 1946. The purposes of the or- 
ganization as stated in the draft 
constitution are: (1) To make the 
highest standards of full and free 
education available to all without 
discrimination. (2) To improve 
the professional status of the teach- 
ers of the world and to promote 
their intellectual, material, social, 
and civic interests and rights. (3) 
To promote worldwide peace 
through the building of goodwill 
founded upon cooperation between 
nations in educational enterprises, 
based upon pertinent and accurate 
information. (4) To advise the ap- 
propriate organizations of the 





United Nations and of other inter- 
national bodies on educational and 
professional ‘matters. 


U. S. Delegates . 


United States representatives to 
the Glasgow conference include: 
Glenn E. Snow, NEA President; 
William G. Carr, NEA Associate 
Secretary and General Secretary of 
the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession; Paul M. 
Cook, executive secretary, Phi 
Delta Kappa; Sidney Ainsworth, 
Wisconsin Education Association; 
Katherine Greaney, Maryland Edu- 
cation Association; Vanett Lawler, 
Music Educators National Confer- 
ence; Irving Pearson, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association; and Mr. and 
Mrs. George Slappey, Georgia 
Education Association. 





Bonar Heads Joliet 
Township High School 


Hugh S. Bonar, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Manitowoc, 
was recently appointed superin- 
tendent of the Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, tll. Mr. Bonar 
was at Manitowoc from 1926 to 
1943 and during that time was 
active in the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin Education Association and 
WEA activities. 








U. W. Appoints Three 
Extension Heads 





Full-time directors have been 
appointed for three more Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Cen- 
ters for the 1947-48 school year, 
L. H. Adolfson, Extension Divi- 
sion Director, announced recently. 

The new directors are Henry C. 
Ahrnsbrak, Wausau center; M. G. 


Toepel, Green Bay center; and 
Raphael D. Wagner, Marinette 
center. Mr. Ahrnsbrak, formerly 


Beaver Dam High School princi- 
pal, was an assistant in education 
at the University last year, and 
Mr. Toepel and Mr. Wagner were 
instructors at the Green Bay 
center. 

The university will operate only 
19 centers where students can take 
beginning college work in the 
coming year. Last year it ran 34 
centers, but 15 have been aban- 
doned because enrolments were too 
small. The largest centers, at Mil- 
waukee and Racine, already have 
full-time administrators. 

According to Mr. Adolfson most 
sophomore as well as freshmen 
subjects will be taught in the three 
cities. Some sophomore courses will 
also be offered at Kenosha, She- 
boygan, Menasha, and Fond du 
Lac. 














OUR EARTH 


WHIPPLE-JAMES 


BASAL 


GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it presented so as to 
insure an understanding of the fundamentals of 
geography. 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full-color illustra- 
tions form a part of the presentation. Pictures and text together provide for a 
clear understanding of the fundamentals of geography. 











USING OUR EARTH 








other. 


Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the 
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Charlotte Kohn, Former STC, and the student discussion | Teachers Assn. League La 
NEA Director, Retires| !aders at the panel meetings. Urges Participation 
Topics to be discussed are: How 
Charlotte Kohn, teacher in the] .t0 organize and finance a student At the annual meeting of the q 
orthopedic school at the state orth- council; a critical evaluation of | National League of Teachers Asso- Ad 
opedic hospital, retired in June.| the aims and objectives of the stu- | cations held at Cincinnati, July 7, the 
Miss Kohn had previously taught} dent council; training student coun- | 4 program of action was adopted lati 
in La Crosse orthopedic school cil officers for constructive, worth- calling for the use of classroom ST 
where she was the first teacher while leadership, and problems of teachers in professional conferences we 
upon opening of the department.| the student council in the large | and activities. As a part of in- a 
Miss — — a prominent and in the small high school. — training and professional ist 
part in educational organizations é growth, superintendents and boards 
during the years. She was a mem- Make Reservations Early of education were urged to not ane 
ber of the WEA Executive Com- All high schools in the state | only permit but to actually en- ger 
mittee and also the Legislative} are urged to attend this convention | courage teacher participation. It as 
Committee, and appeared numerous | but, due to the housing situation, | was pointed out that certain con- Ra! 
times before legislative committees. | only four delegates and an advisor | tributions to the profession can be fes 
She was WEA member of the| can be accepted from any one | made by classroom teachers only. an 
Joint Committee on Education for school. The Association went on fecord of 
several years. Her interests were _ Reservations must be made well | definitely opposing a system of Ch 
also upon a_ national level inas-| in advance and payment made to | rating teachers and administrators. - 
much as she was Wisconsin’s State| the convention host, E. A. Roeske, | Since no satisfactory method has sons 
= Director for several terms. vice principal, Wausau High | yet been devised, ratings should be 
= Kohn was a courageous] School. This payment must include | used only as a constructive measure ct 
and effective worker. The WEA| a $3 fee for each school plus the | during the probationary period of hes 
and teacher organizations lose a} cost of luncheons, banquets, and | teaching. 
tireless champion of progress. lodging for each delegate attending. 
Student Council Assn. K s ‘nisin ——— see Sieemntink, 1944, “ 
: ennan Succeeds DuShane a a a 
Goes to Wausau in Oct. As Commission Secretar charge of lay conferences and was 
saad ' ; ‘ Y primarily responsible for the car- bs 
e 13th annual convention o trying on the investigations of : 
the Wisconsin High School Stu- The Executive Committee of the | schools affairs in McCook, Nebr. th 
dent Council Association will be) National Commission for the De- | and North College Hill, Ohio. scl 
held in Wausau, October 24-25. fense of Democracy through Edu- | Cyrus C. Perry, formerly a mem- 
_ The Student Council: A Founda-| cation of the NEA at its meeting | ber of the Corporation Council of r 
tion For Citizenship, the theme of | in Cincinnati, July 5-6, appointed | the City of New York in charge 
the convention, will be the general | Richard B. Kennan as secretary of | of legal affairs for the school 
subject for the main speakers, Car-| the Commission, succeeding the | board, was appointed as legal 
roll Hill, president of Milton Col-| late Donald DuShane. Mr. Kennan | council to the Defense Com- 
lege; Leonard Haas, Eau Claire} has been associate secretary of the | mission. 
| 
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La Crosse STC Holds 
4th Annual Institute 





“Understanding Tomorrow's 
Adults Today” was the theme of 
the fourth annual professional re- 
lations institute heid at La Crosse 
STC, June 25-26. The program 
was prepared especially for parents, 
teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators. 

Authorities on Child Growth 
and Development presented the 
general discussions which served 
as a basis for further development. 
Ralph H. Ojemann, associate pro- 
fessor of educational psychology 
and parent education, University 
of Iowa, spoke on “Yesterday's 
Children and Today’s Problems,” 
and Robert J. Havighurst, profes- 
sor of education, University of Chi- 
cago, discussed the topic “Today's 
Children and Tomorrow's Prob- 
lems.” 


Adventures in Blunderland 


Workshops were set up around 
“Adventures in Blunderland” where 
parents and teachers so often wan- 
der with today’s children. Such 
adventure sessions centered around 
the home, pre-school training, the 
school, speech defects, growth of 





the child, and the child’s day. 
On the last day of the conference 
specially prepared skits entitled 
‘Are American Mothers and Teach- 
ers Good for Children?’, “Little 
Foxes,” and “Truth Will Out in 
the Powder Room’”’ were presented. 
The conference was closed by The- 
odore Brameld, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, with 
a summarizing speech entitled ‘Out 
of Blunderland to Wonderland.” 


McKean Starts 26th Year 
As Tomah School Head 








At the opening of school Sep- 
tember 1, E. J. McKean began his 
26th year as city superintendent in 
Tomah. Since assuming the posi- 
tion in 1922 much educational 
progress has been made by the 
introduction of new departments 
into the school program. 


Under Mr. McKean’s leadership 
agriculture and home economics 
are now conducted on a 12 month 
basis. His program for transpor- 
tation has proved highly valuable 
in bringing educational facilities 
of a high standard to rural stu- 
dents. Tomah was one of the first 
schools to introduce a program 
of incorporating all academic and 





British Children Get One 
Year More of Schooling 


Britain raised the compulsory 
education age from 14 to 15 on 
April 1. The rule affected some 
130,000 school boys and girls. Be- 
cause of the shortage of manpower 
in all vital industries, a number 
of political figures and some edu- 
cators sought to postpone the ac- 
tion for at least a year, according 
to a recent AP dispatch. 





extra-curricular activities within the 
school day, giving both urban and 
rural students the opportunity to 
participate in the full school pro- 
gram. 


Former WEA President 


“Mac,” as he is commonly known 
by school people of Wisconsin, has 
served his community in various 
capacities as well as his own pro- 
fessional organization. In 1935 he 
was president of the WEA and, 
at present, is chairman of the 
Credit Committee of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union, a position 
he has held for several years. 

The Journal extends congratula- 
tions to another educational leader. 














Of Immediate Interest! 





Through the Day, Grade 1 
From Season te Season, Grade 2 
In Country and City, Grade 3 


by 
Sidman P. Poole 
University of Virginia 


* 
* 
* 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





A geography readiness program 
Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography in the primary grades. 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


ee i Sete ee $1.28 


Clara Belle Baker 
National College of Education 


Published in September! 








List Net | 
Price Price 
$0.96 
1.44 1.08 
1.96 1.47 


Thomas F. Barton 
Indiana University 


A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third grades 
Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 
Content based on actual experiences of children 
% Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 

% Beautiful four-colored illustrations 

Substantial stock available for immediate shipment 
Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for classroom use 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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“The Crusader” Crusades 
For Health Program 





“The Crusader’, the monthly 
publication of the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association, has burst 
forth in its September issue in 
color and picture. In brief and 
concise style it answers the query 
“School Health . In What?” 
and then proceeds to tell the 
story of the development and 
progress of the Wisconsin Coop- 
erative School Health Program 
which is a part of the Curriculum 
Planning Program. With pictures 
it shows scenes from the 20 Wis- 
consin school systems which vol- 
unteered to become the experi- 
mental centers. 

In addition to presenting briefly 
the eight distinct phases of school 
health, “The Crusader” gives an 
interesting historical account of 
the development of the program 
during the past eight years. It has 
been within the last three years, 
however, that the greatest ad- 
vances have been made. It was at 
that point that the Kellogg Foun- 
dation made a substantial grant to 
finance the school health phase of 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program. 

Under the leadership of Dr. 
Warren H. Southworth, who has 
become Professor of Health Edu- 
cation at the University of Wis- 
consin, the statewide committee 
and several local committees have 
developed a modern school health 
program. For this modern health 
program to become a reality de- 
pends on the initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of the teachers of 
Wisconsin. 





U. W. Professor Named 
Bennington President 

Frederick Burkhardt, associate 
professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was ap- 
pointed president of Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vermont, on 
August 1. In 1937 he came to the 
University of Wisconsin as in- 
structor in philosophy, was made 
assistant professor in 1941, and 
associate professor in 1946. 

Mr. Burkhardt served with the 
Research and Analysis Branch of 
the Office of Strategic Service dur- 
ing the war and later was acting 
chief of the State Department's 
Division of Research for Europe. 
He carried out a number of strate- 
gic missions in the Balkans and 
Germany, for one of which he was 
awarded the Bronze Star medal. 

In announcing his acceptance he 
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said: “I feel tremendously excited 
by the Be -nnington educational idea. 
I want to keep it going and de- 
velop it. Meeting and listening to 
the Bennington students and see- 
ing the results of this educational 
approach has convinced me more 
than anything else of its great 
potentialities.”’ 





National Safety Council _ 
Will Meet in Chicago 


The 35th National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition will be held 
in Chicago from October 6-10. 
The 12 planned sessions of the 
School and College Division of 
the Council include four general 
and eight group meetings. Group 
meetings will cover safety at the 
elementary, secondary, and higher 
levels, in industrial education, phy- 
sical education, and driver training. 

The School and College sessions 
are only a part of the Congress, 
which includes 200 sessions in all 
fields of safety—industry, traffic, 
farm, and home. 

George P. Silverwood, Safety 
Director of the Green Bay Public 
Schools, will participate in the 
symposium at the first general ses- 
sion which will follow the general 
discussion of the subject, “What 
I Expect of My Safety Program” 
by Willard E. Goslin, Superinten- 
dent of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 


Van Pool Goes to NEA 


G. M. Van Pool, assembly direc- 
tor and dean of men of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School, joined 
the National Education Association 
staff on August 1. He will be in 
the Department of Secondary 
School Principals for the promo- 
tion of student councils. His work 
will take him all over the country. 

Gerry started teaching in Stan- 
ley and went from there to Beaver 











Dam. In 1931 he joined the staff 
of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. 


The Journal joins his many 
friends in wishing him big  suc- 
cess in his new field. 





Editor's Workshop Held 
at Lake Forest College 





How can the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education be more helpful 
to you as a teacher or school ad- 
ministrator? A member of the 
WEA staff spent ten days at Lake 
Forest, Illinois, last July seeking 
an answer to that question. A to- 
tal of 56 representatives of state, 
national, and Canadian education 
journals attended the third annual 
Workshop for Editors of Educa- 
tional Journals sponsored by the 
Rural Editorial Service and held 
at Lake Forest College from July 
14-23. 

The Workshop was part of the 
program of the Rural Editorial 
Service which serves as a clearing 
house for feature articles, mews 
items, and illustrations for educa- 
tional journals and gives consulta- 
tion service on publication prob- 
lems. The .RES recently added 
three staff reporters to report for 
the journals on successful teaching 
programs. The RES is directed by 
Francis S. Chase and sponsored 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
the University of Chicago, and the 
National Association of Secretaries 
of State Teachers Associations. 





Winther Named Director 
At Whitewater College 





In June, Pres. Robert C. Wil- 
liams of Whitewater STC an- 
nounced the appointment of Adolph 
I. Winther as director of Rural 
and Elementary Education. Mr. 
Winther has been a member of 
the faculty since 1945, at which 
time he was appointed coordinator 
of Field Service. 

In his position Mr. Winther will 
assume responsibility for coordinat- 
ing the training programs for rural 
and elementary teachers, studying 
the needs of the schools of the 
area, and enlisting the assistance 
of the school administrators of the 
area in strengthening the curricula 
of the college to better serve the 
needs of the schools. 





CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


28TH YEAR 


Cc. E. COZZENS, MGR 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Understanding Our Environment, Book I, and Un- 
derstanding Our World, Book II, by Franklin 
B. Carroll. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
1947. Grades 7 and 8. $1.50 and $1.68. 

The aim of the Interpreting Science Stories of text- 
books is to introduce the pupil to intelligent par- 
ticipation in a world dominated by science. Attention 
is directed to the present surroundings and from the 
pupils own experience and observations the factors 
of the world become more meaningful to him. The 
introduction to the chapters are written in a style 
which serve as an invitation to learning. Not only 
are the pupils interests aroused by calling attention 
to the many things he has seen, but the accompany- 
ing pictures many of which are in color add to the 
curiosity to know more about the world in which 
he lives. 


Makers of the Americas, by Lansing, Chase, and 

Nevins. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1947. 468 

pp. $2.00. 

Men make history. The Makers of America is his- 
tory of the West as it is told through the lives of 
the leaders who have had the vision and courage of 
leadership to chart the course and to lead the way. 
Its early pages show us the many European peoples 
who have contributed to the making of the New 
World. It provides a dramatic account in the wilder- 
ness and on the frontier which has developed inde- 
pendence, initiative, and leadership. In this panorama 
of history from the time the Vikings Sail West to 
the creation of the United Nations charter in San 
Francisco, the authors have made history a_ vital, 
living study. It is an account of humanity on the 
march in the New World. 


Awake and Away, Heaith Reader for grade one, 
by Irwin, Tuttle, and DeKelver. Lyons and Carna- 
han, Chicago 16. Net $.66. 

Awake and Away is a new primary health reader 
that suggests an interesting departure from the usual 
health book. The first section is made up of poster- 
like illustrations which may be used for developing 
health concepts at the reading readiness level. The 
remaining sections of the book are sufficiently easy 
for reading at the pre-primer and primer levels. The 
book is beautifully illustrated in four colors. One 
of the authors is a teacher in Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Basic Chemistry, by Bayles and Mills. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. List $3.00. 

Here’s a chemistry book written by Arthur R. 
Mills, the head of the science department of the 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, High School and Ernest 
E. Bayles, professor of education, University of Kan- 
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sas. It covers all the facts and principles essential 
in the high school course, and it represents a new 
approach to the study of chemistry. It is an improve- 
ment of the traditional type of textbook in that 
(1) it is essentially organized so that each unit and 
chapter prepares for the understanding of the next, 
(2) it treats the various elements and compounds in 
relationship by grouping kindred subjects, (3) it has, 
a logical arrangement of the “‘tool’’ topics of chemis- 
try, (4) it places emphasis upon the scientific or 
reflective method of thinking as a means of making 
learning functional and permanent. 


Organization and Administration of Guidance 
Services, by Erickson and Smith. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York 18. 1947. 276 pp. $3.00. 
This book is based upon the thesis that each 

school must develop an organization plan for guid- 

ance services. The plan must utilize sound principles 
of administrative procedure. Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Guidance Services stresses the need 
for cooperative action on the part of administrators, 
teachers, counselors, and the community, and it 








Significant New High 
School Books 


Weaver & Foster, Chemistry: for Our 
Times. “Sets the new chemistry text 
pattern.” (Manuals ready in October) 


Landis, Your Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing. More happy marriages, fewer di- 
vorces are the practical objectives of this 
text. 








Skar, Schneider, Palmer, Personal Busi- 
ness Law. ‘Well named. Not a tryout 
law book or merely for commercial 
students.” 


RURAL ACTIVITIES SERIES (High 
School). Ag teachers should watch de- 
velopment of this new series. Books now 
ready on livestock, poultry, farm shop, 
and soils. 

Write for Examination Copies 
TEXTFILMS for French and Svenson, 
Mechanical Drawing and French, En- 
gineering Drawing. READY NOW. 


GEORGE PFEIL 
OSHKOSH. WIS. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. INC., N. Y. City 
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shows that the guidance program is a part of the 
school and not apart from it. Since guidance has 
become such an important part of the educational 
program, a book of this type is a welcomed addition 
to the information already available. 





Workbooks 


New Individual Corrective Exercises for Elemen- 
tary English, by Price, Miller, et. al. McCormick— 
Mathers Publishing Co. Grades 2 through 6. 21¢ 
and 24¢. 

New Individual Corrective English Books 4 and 5 
now take their place along with Books 2 and 3 in 
this new individualized series. They have been com- 
pletely rewritten—new corrective exercises, new fas- 
cinating stories, and new meaningful illustrations. 
Each book, organized into nine definite learning 
units, will make each pupil’s progress rapid and 
sure, 





Phonics We Use, Books A, B, C, and D, by 
Meighen, Pratt, and Halvorsen. Lyons and Carna- 
han, Chicago 16. Net $.30. 

Phonics We Use is an exceedingly helpful series 
of workbooks for the primary grades. All four books 
are profusely illustrated with pictures used to aid 
children in unlocking words. Book A is for use at 
the early first-grade level. It contains no vocabulary 
but teaches children to recognize initial consonant 
sounds as well as those that rhyme. Book B may 
be used later in grade 1 or early in grade 2. Books 
C and D are designed for use in grades 2 and 3, 
but the fourth book of this series will prove help- 
ful for pupils in grade 4. Phonics bulletins, which 
give additional help in teaching phonics, may be 
obtained without charge upon request to the pub- 
lisher. 
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Chips Off the Funny Bone 


LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 








Younger Generation 


Two professors were talking over the student 
nominations for class offices. 

“What do you think of the two candidates?” 

“Well, the more I think of it, the more pleased 
I am that only one of them can be elected.” 


Made to Fit 


Triumphantly the new bride placed an oval- 
shaped piece of covered pastry about 18 inches long 
and 6 inches wide on the dinner table. 

“What is it?” her husband asked. 

“Why, darling—it’s a pie.” 

“Rather long for a pie, isn’t it?” 

“No, silly. It’s rhubarb. 


Under Privileged 

“Why are you crying, little girl?” 

“Boo, hoo, because my brother has holidays and 
I don't.” 

“Well, why don’t you have holidays?” 

“Because I don’t go to school yet.” 


Chances Lost 

The Sunday School class was being examined by 
the pastor. 

“What are the sins of omission?” he asked. 

One little girl timidly raised her hand. “I think 
they’re the sins we should have committed and 
didn’t, sir.” 


Cover Up! 

A saleslady in a swank hat shop is now thinking 
twice before she speaks. A customer who knows her 
own mind started out with “Nothing with a veil, 
please.” 

“Why not, miss?” asked the helpful salesgirl. 
“You have just the face for a veil.” 








GINGER! a=. 























It's a bouquet for my nature 
study teacher. 
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